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|gination is aroused; it can almost hear the waters of 
| that sacred and solitary well gurgling and rushing up 
‘from its pebbled bottom as they did more than eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, when the cool element was 
_drawn thence to fill the six water-pots which were made 

Wuar a blessed power of the mind is that which | the instruments of that first and most beautiful miracle 
associates events and feelings with things—which| ever youchsafed by our Lord. The mind is all awake. 
steals with a melody upon the heart, as the South wind | It follows the bearers from the only well to be found 
breathes upon a bed of half-open flowers, bringing out! even to this day, in Cana of Galilee, to the festival, 
its hoarded memories and enlinking thoughts even as | where Christ appeared a partaker not a rebuker of in- 
the breeze rifles them of the perfume and the dew which || nocent mirth, and which he sanctioned, not only by his 
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but for it might be shed faintly from their delicate urns ! / own presence, but by the presence of his apostles also. 
_ How often the sight of a book which we have read with || It sees the goblets empty and the smile dying away 
some dear friend—a rose whose withered petals have | from the lip of the bridegroom, as a sense of his scant 
been cherished, because the life was lavished upon a! hospitality presents itself. It pictures the sympathy of 
beloved bosom—of a card, containing a familiar auto-| Mary the mother, and it can almost feel the waters 
graph—the tones of a favorite air—the bird-song which t blush to wine beneath the Suviour’s gaze of tranquil 
we have heard years before among the mossy nooks and | power. 
the green hollows which children love to haunt as but-|| A train of thought has been kindled, and it will not ex- 
terflies love the Summer air! How often each or any | pire here. It fuilows the great being on whom it has cen- 
of these will awaken the sleeping poetry of the heart to ] tred, through every act of his life. Retrospectively it 
those thoughts which purify and elevate,—which par- || sees Him 
take of the gentle affections which link us to each other, | 
and of the more sublime and lofty worship which is not | 
of earth. 
Would you feel the sweet and holy force of associa-| 








“ Where his birth-place was a stable, 
And the humble hay his bed.” 


A light from the star which led the wise men in their 
pilgrimage, is shed abroad in the soul, and it offers up 


tion, lay your hand over the few words which give a ti- | 
tle to the plate before you. What is it? A beautiful | 
engraving, truly; as a well-executed specimen of art, the | 
eye might dwell upon it with pleasure, for there is a| 
truth and beauty in the grouping and in the extreme) 
distance, well worthy of admiration. But with all this, 


incense not of frankincense afd myrrh, but of a prayer- 
ful and chastened spirit. 

The life of Christ presents in itself a succession of sub- 
lime pictures, every one blending in tint and harmony 
with the other, till a perfect character is formed. Noth- 
ing is wanting, nothing is overdone; we must believe 





in its truth because the most vivid imagination fails to 
pourtray any thing so perfect. The ideal of the most 
lofty mind stands rebuked by the calm, gentle, unob- 
varch for a character of 


it is but a pretty engraving. A cluster of houses scarce- 
ly more than a village, a mountain sleeping in the mist, 
and a group of figures gathered about a well with water-| 
pots of a strange form, and garments which we easily ] trusive majesty of the real. 
recognize as peculiar tothe East. It appeals pleasantly | similar consistency any where among the haunts of 
to the taste, but the heart takes no share in the sensa- | men, and is it to be found? Shakspeare, with his vast 
tion created. Remove your hand! What is it now?) conception and almost superhuman knowledge of the 
Does not your heart leap as if a stream of sunshine had | heart; he who could pourtray a Hamlet and create an 








suddenly flashed through it? Is that print the same to. 
you that it was a moment since! Is there no poetry | 
aroused by the associations which crowd upon you with 
the sight of those few words? If not, religion even as | 
a sentiment, has never whispered within your heart. | 
If sweet and holy feelings do not come to you, as wa-. 
ters gush from a newly-open fountain, read no further ; 


this page ia not for such as live only in the present; it 


will have no meaning to them! To those who feel, an 
invisible and sublime spirit has all at once sanctified 
that print, the real is mingled imperceptibly with the 
ideal. The paper and the graver’s art is forgotten; a 
picture is before the mind shadowed by an atmosphere 
of holiness ; it has been sancified by the footsteps of our 
blessed Saviour, made holy by his first miracle. The ima- 
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Ariel, has he ever conceived of a being so consistent, so 
human, and yet so Godlike? Milton, whose mind 
seemed to comprehend Heaven and exalt earth, with 
all his sublimity and depth of thought, has conceived of 
nothing that can approach to a character like that of 
| Christ. If the imagination of master minds like these 
‘has failed tu pourtray perfection like his, where else in 
the realms of thought shall we seek ? Where shall we 
look for it among the ideal?—where among the real ? 
Turn to the records of the past. Let the great men of 
by-gone ages appear in review before the mind. Men, 
who have wrenched diadems from annointed brows, and 
have lavished them abroad as if they had been garlands 
of withered flowers—whose footsteps have shaken the 
foundation of enrpires, and whose power has been felt 
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to the remotest corners of civilized life, sweep by with 
the iron seal of war upon their foreheads, and garments 
died deep in the blood of nations. Statesmen, who 
have wielded the destiny of empires by the might of 
mind alone—pilgrims, who have made life a penance 
and a toil—martyrs, who have sealed their faith in fire 
and death, and who have gone into eternity shrouded in 
the glory of their own self-sacrifice—holy men and ho- 
ly women—the great and the good of all nations and of 
all ages, glide by, purified and exalted by the shadowy 
glory of the past; yet the mind turns away from the 
solemn procession unsatisfied with a greatness which is 
merely human, and dwells with a love which is of the 
faith and of the reason, upon that being who stands 
among the history of the world alone, unapproached 
and unapproachable.—The Great and The Good. 

The great men whom history or life presents, we feel 





GALILEE. 


ness his prayer and his agony of spirit; dwell on his 
patient and gentle speech when he returned from that 
scene of pain, and found even his deciples asleep. Re- 
flect on his meekness and forbearance when the traitor’s 
kiss was on his cheek—on the hand so readily extended 
to heal the ear of the maimed soldier. Go with him to 
the place of trial, and to that last fearful scene which 
caused the grave to give up its dead, and the solid earth 
to tremble beneath the footsteps of his persecutors. 
Dwell upon his life and upon every separate act of his 
life, and the soul must become embued with a sense of 
its truth, beauty and holiness. It will be made better 
by the study; for it is sweet to reflect upon perfect 
goodness—sweeter to feel that the heart can be turned 
to pure and useful thoughts by the musical combination 
of three words, ‘‘ Cana of Galilee.” 





to be so only in a series of acts called forth by circum- | 


stances, or in the concentration of strong energies on a 


given object. The prominent traits of character which 


place them before the world are blazoned in a glowing | 
outline, but the filling up is wanting, or if shadowed | 


forth, we find great acts arising from unworthy motives, 
strength combined with weakness, and in every in- 


stance, some one fault to mar the harmony of the whole. | 
We can find men perfect in some one quality, but not}! 


one faultless in all things. In the character of our 
Saviour, the mind and the heart rest satisfied; the more 
it is studied the more holy and beautiful it becomes. 
Does the mind ask for submission, seek it in his child- 


hood, while he was subject to his parents—for youth- 


ful dignity—see him standing in the midst of the tem-| 
ple, sublime in youth and power, reasoning with the 


doctors and lawyers with a wisdom which astonished 
even those who questioned him on subjects which had 
been to them the study of a life time. Does it ask a 


republicanism, see him choosing his followers from the 


rank of humble working-men—for humility and chris- 
tian forbearance, find him washing hiis deciples’ feet, 
and sitting at the same board with publicans and sin- 
ners—for true and gentle charity—listen to his voice 
when he says to the sinful woman, “ Woman, where 
are thy accusers? Go in peace and sin no more.’’ Does 
it ask a heart full of gentle and domestic sympathy, 
follow him to the grave of Lazarus, or to the bier of the 
widow's son—for benevolence, let the mind dwell for 
a moment on the cleansed leper, on the blind restored 
to sight, and on that heart-stirring scene where he stood 
in the midst of a multitude while the sick were let down 
through the roof that he might heal them—for firmness, 
go to the wildernes where the Son of God fasted and 


was sorely tempted forty days and forty nights—for 


energy, witness it in the overthrowing of the money- 
tables, while those who had desecrated the temple were 
cast forth from the place they had polluted—for wis- 
dom, read it in every act of his life, and in every line 
of his sermon on the mount—for prudence, see it in 
his answer given to the chief priests when they brought 
him the tribute-money—for patience, forgiveness, and 
allthe gentle attributes which form the Christian cha- 
racter in its perfection, follow him to the garden; wit- 
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NUMBER I. 


THE HEROISM OF RUTH. 


“In Rama was there a voice heard—lamentation and weeping 
and great mourning—Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not.”—JEREMIAH, 
XXXi. XV. 


Tuere was a voice of mourning in Moab. A young 
man revelling in the pride of youth and health, was sud- 
denly cut down in his prime. Yesterday, a bright and 
glorious creature, treading the earth with firm and 
haughty foot; girded with the might of a strong arm 
and powerful intellect—and now, motionless and help- 
Around him are 
weeping friends; and the wail of hired mourners is 

the only sound which disturbs the silence of the death- 

chamber. 

At the head of the bier sat a melancholy group—his 
aged mother, Naomi, and her daughter-in-law. The 
years of Naomi had been many, nor had the days of her 
pilgrimage been cloudless. Suill, grief had not yet 
bowed her down. Many a lightning shock had struck 
her, and strewed the leaves of her beauty, and torn 
away her branches, but, firm and trusting in her God, 
she bent to the blast but to arise more erect than before. 
Many years since, a grievous famine drove her forth 
| from her pleasant home in Bethlehem to seek subsis- 
| tence beyond the Jordan, but, although leaving her home 
for a strange land, her hope and her courage failed not, 


| less he lies, on his flower-strewn bier. 


| for her husband, Elimelech, and two sons were with her. 
One after another, these had been taken away by 
death. Naomi’s heart was filled with sharp anguish, 
| but she knew her King Jehovah had called them from 
i her side, and her loyal heart submitted without a mur- 
mur. Mahlon, her last son now lay before her a corpse, 
| but she sits erect beside it. Cast upon the floor in an- 
| guish of soul, her head buried in her mother’s lap, Ruth, 
| the widow of Mahlon seemed some tender flower, torn 
| from its resting place by cruel tempest, and clinging for 
|| support to the nearest thing. Orpah, widow of Chili- 
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on, sat on the other side of Naomi, wetting with her || ters,” she said, advancing towards them, “ pardon the 
tears the long, glossy locks of the fair Ruth, as she bent | selfishness of age and sorrow. I have suffered my griefs 


over to comfort her, or, looking up in wonder at the no- || 
|| now kave I séen the extent of the sacrifice you are 
| 


ble fortitude of the high-souled Naomi. 


But, although Naomi bowed not at the storms of fate, || 
She felt not her griefs | 

" | 
the less, that she gave them not utterance. Even now, | 


there was a blight at the core. 


as she sat apparently calm beside the bier of her last | 
cherished one, her eyes fixed upon the funeral linen | 
which enveloped his body, her thoughts were with her | 
early home, her beloved husband and her darling boys. | 
Happier days arose upon her—loved forms came to 
view, and voices of cherished lost ones were in her ear. 
Mournful and lonely felt she then when the death-trump, 
summoning them forth, aroused her, and the last link 
which bound her to earth was torn away. Her heart | 
yearned for her home and friends of other days, and she | 
inwardly resolved to leave the land where she had suf- 
fered so much misery, and return to her loved Judea || 
again. 





A few days after the burial, a train of camels was 
seen winding up the side of a steep hill on the borders 
of Moab. It was Noami, with her daughters-in-law, | 
wending their toilsome way to the land of Judea. The } 
summit gained, the females alighted, and while the ser- || 
vants were preparing supper under the cedar-trees, ad- | 
vanced to the brow of the hill to gaze around them. 

They looked upon a gloomy scene. Below them lay | 
the famed Dead Sea—dark, stern, and motionless, none || 
could look upon its cold, still surface without a shud- | 
Bare, jagged cliffs, and hills of everlasting gran- 


der. 


ite arose from its shores, shooting up their steril peaks 
in every direction as far as the eye could reach. Orpah |, 
and Ruth gazed with sadness upon the desolate scene : | 
but a mournful smile broke over Naomi’s face. ‘ My 
daughters,”’ she said, “‘ behold the famed salt sea! and | 
beyond, the hills of Judea; my loved home I see thee | 
at last! Now, Lord, let thy servant die in peace !”’ 

This distant glimpse of the land they had chosen for 
a home, was any thing but cheering to the forlorn young 
strangers; and turning from it with a sigh, they gazed | 
out over the verdant hills and plains of Moab, whose 
rich vallies, noble temples and cities were now lighted 
up by the sun’s last rays. 

“Oh, Moab, my country!” cried Orpah, stretching 
her arms towards it, while tears rushed over her face— 
“beautiful Moab, I shall never see thee more! for the 
last, last time, I gaze upon thy hills and palaces !” 

Ruth gave not way to the passionate emotion of her 
sister-in-law, but she stood with her arms crossed in 
resignation over her perfect form, her lovely cheek pale 
with suppressed grief, and her dark eyes fixed mourn- 
fully upon the home she had left, thus brightly contrast- 
ed with that she was seeking. 

Naomi gazed upon her daughters-in-law, and her 
heart reproached her for accepting their dutiful offer of | 
accompanying her to Bethlehem. They were young, 
and had many years of life and happiness before them ; 
why should she tear them from! their home and friends | 








_of past happiness, passed never to return. 





to follow her footsteps in a strange land? “ My daugh-| 





so far as to usurp all feeling—all thought—that not until 


making, in leaving your home to accompany me. Re- 
turn, beloved ones, ere it be too late, each to her 
mother’s house, and the Lord deal kindly with you as 
ye have dealt with the dead and with me.” 

Ruth threw herself in Naomi’s arms and wept; and 
for one momenta flush of joy passed over the face of 
Orpah. Checking it, she turned to her mother-in-law, 
“Nay, mother,” she said, “‘ urge us not to leave thee, 
for thou art old and lonely, and we will return with thee 
to thy land.” 

‘* Not so, my daughters. I have not many years to 
live, but you are young and should marry again. laa 
strange land, alone, what would ye do if I die and leave 


I have no more sons to give you, to protect you 
’ 


you. 
when I am gone.’ 

‘“* Mother of my Mahlon,” said Ruth, raising her head 
from Naomi’s bosom where she had wept in silence— 


bid me not leave thee! with thee is every recollection 


I have gazed 
with thee on his form in its pride, and with thee have 
wept in despair over his bier; can I then lose the light 
of that face and that voice which ever brings his re- 
semblance to my heart?” 

The mother and widowed daughters lifted up their 
voices and wept. Ina little while, however, Naomi re- 
sumed her solicitations, and Orpah, after many passion- 
ate adieus, turned from her mother and sister, and de- 
“Ruth, my daughter,” 
said Naomi, mournfully, “ behold thy sister-in-law hath 


parted, but Ruth clave to her. 


returned to her people and her God; follow her, then, 
ere it be too late.” 

** Entreat me not to leave thee!" exclaimed Ruth, 
pressing her mother’s hands to herlips—“ whither thou 
goest, [ will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ! 
Tell me not of my people and my God, for thy people 
should be my people, and thy God my God. Mother! 
where thou diest I will die, and there will I be buried— 
and the Lord judge me if aught but death part thee and 
me!” 

Hour after hour passed away, and all were buried in 
sleep except Naomi and her faithful daughter-in-law. 
On the brow of the hill they still remained in deep con- 
verse on high and holy matters; for Ruth had asked 
her mother to instruct her in the faith of Israel. 

Her memory stored with the traditions of her people, 
Naomi poured int» the wondering ear of the young Mo- 
abitess the extraordinary history of her race. She 
spoke of the pure first pair—of their fall—of the tre- 
mendous deluge which cleared the earth of its inhabi- 
tants—of holy Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob—of the 
dealings of God with the Egyptians, for the sake of his 
own peculiar people. She painted his love for them, 
which led them through the Red Sea—their long and 
wandering journey—and told of holy Moses, who led 
them on their perillous way into the promised land 
which lay before them. When the heart of her young 
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proselyte bounded with joy at the thought of being num- || all the host, and, with a sounding crash, the walls of 
bered with a people so favored by a powerful God, Na-| Jerico lay low.— Happy art thou, oh, Israel! who is 


omi said—* Nay, fall not into that error which has been | 
fatal to so many of my tribe. Jehovah is a God of | 
love, and has showered down blessings upon us, and has 
placed us in this lovely land, but presume not on this— 
forget not, my daughter, he is also a God of justice, and 
spares not his own, even his chosen, when they offend. 
That dark and mysterious lake which lies below us is 
an awful monument of his wrath. See, far ahead— 
around—its waters spread—all that waste space was 
once a lovely valley decked with many a city and good- 
ly palaces—now al! destroyed by fire and rolling waves. | 
Over its sombre, silent waters, never has vessel sailed | 
or aught living passed; for, below, in its vast depths 
these cities lie, strewn with the bones of their guilty 
dead. Old men have said, in their young days, those | 


few who have been bold enough to penetrate the 


| 
| 


deserts and barren rocks which bound its polluted shores, | 
have, when the sun shone strong upon its surface, dimly 
seen columns and roofs and porticoes far beneath.” | 
Ruth elung to Naomi’s side in silent dread. “Even, 
his servant, holy Moses, God spared not. Moses, his 
chosen leader of the Israelites, who so faithfully served 
him in the dreary wilderness, once failed in duty, and 
asa panishment, was not suffered to erter the land of | 
promise. Daughter, seest thou yon dark mountain, | 
dusky Nebo, upon whose top daylight is just breaking ? 
there Moses climbed and gazed upon the home of his 
people, which he had so striven to reach, but which he | 
was never to enter; and upon that Jordan he was never | 
to pass. How he must then have meurned that weak- 
ness which, after all his toils, gave to another the glory | 
and victory. In the recesses of that mountain, great | 
Moses laid him down and died.” 

** The God of Israel is a terrible God,” whispered the 





awed Ruth. 
“Only to those who err, my child. Were we but! 
farther on our journey, I could point thee out the spot 





where the pure remnant of our tribe reaped their re- 
ward. Oh, could I have beheld them as they crossed 
Jordan! Whata glorious sight, my child! At God's 
command, the waters parted—our priests led the way, | 
bearing the holy ark of the covenant, which in turns 
they held in the river’s bed until the people of Israel | 
passed. There were the sons of Levi in their snowy 
robes—the tribes of Reuben, Gad and Manaaseh, armed 
for battle—the children of Issachar with their tents, 


and the sons of princely Joseph. 


“ A wondrous show, indeed, my mother.” 

“ And when we shall pass the Jordan’s bank, I will 
point out the towers of ruined Jerico—what a glo- | 
rious array was there, my daughter! How must the_ 
hearts of its people have sank within them when they | 
beheld our numerous host—our glittering warriors and | 
train of priests bearing the ark and other symbols of | 
our religion! Seven days did that mighty host of [sra- | 
el march in solemn silence around the devoted city; in 
silence unbroken save by the trumpet’s warning note. 
The funeral march and death trump ceased not until | 
the seventh day, when, one mighty shout went up from | 


like to thee, saith the holy Moses. Oh, people, saved 
by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and the sword of 
thy excellence—thy enemies shall be found liars unto 
thee, and thou shalt tread upon high places!’ ” 

With mingled emotions of joy and sorrow, Naomi 
stood upon the shores of the Jordan. That stream, so 
celebrated in the history of her nation, told of home and 
country, and she remembered the day when she had 
passed it with her husband and children—but now she 
returned old, poor, and lonely. Repressing these feel- 
ings, she plucked for Ruth the oleanders, myrtle, and 
tamarinds with which its borders were adorned, and 
pointed out to her notice the broken walls, and ruined 
fanes of Jerico; never to be rebuilt under pain of God’s 
heavy curse. A dark spot were these gloomy ruins on 
the fair plains which stretched around it, rich with ri- 
pened harvest, and gay with anemonies and the famed 
rose of Jerico. 

A toilsome journey through hills and ravines, brought 
them in sight of Jerusalem. Then did the heart of the 
aged Jewess bound with pride and joy, while directing 
the eyes of the young stranger to that majestic mount of 
marble and gold, glowing in the bright sun of Judea— 
and, used as Ruth was to the glorious palaces and cities 
of her own sunny Moab, she yet could not restrain an 
exclamation of wonder and delight as this magnificent 
city met her view. Refreshed by this sight, Naomi 
pressed on with new vigor, and in a few hours tears of 
tenderness and grief were on her cheek, for she gazed 
upon her native Bethlehem. Their haven was attained. 
Yon green hill, clothed with rich groves of olive-trees, 
and crowned by graceful clusters of stately white build- 
ings, is indeed her home, but where were those whose 
noble forms were at her side when ten years before she 
left these walls? The gate of Bethlehem was a noble 
structure, whose cool, deep arch was the favorite resort 


of the citizens, who met to talk over the news of the 
day, or gaze upon the strangers who passed through. 
| There were clustered many of the friends of the bereaved 


widow, who gazed upon her with earnest eyes as she 
rode along. Time and sorrow had done much to change 
her, but she was known at last. 

“Naomi! can it be!” they cried. ‘“ Welcome, long 
lost Naomi—thy name speaks truly now, for pleasant 
art thou to our sight once more.” 

“Call me uot Naomi, my friends,” said the widow— 
call me Mara for bitterly hath the Lord dealt with me. 
I went out full, and the Lord brought me home empty. 
Why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the Lord hath tes- 
tified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me?” 

Once more settled in her native home, the widow's 
humble calmness returned. Her-friends were rejoiced 
to see her, and flocked around her, endeavoring to alle- 
viate her sorrowful lot. The years of famine and trouble 
which they had seen, Teft them little to give, ‘but her 
own, and Ruth’s industry, placed them above want. 
Without the city gate arose a lordly mansion sur- 
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rounded by fields and groves. This belonged to Boaz, 
a rich man, and relative of Elimelech, the husband of 
Naomi; to whom, should they need succor, the widow 
determined to apply; but for the present, her humble 
wants were fully supplied. The time of barley harvest 
arrived, and Ruth observed her neighbors return every 
evening with grain gleaned from the fields around— 
why should she not do the same, and thus add to the 
comforts of her mother-in-law? Filled with the thought, 
the next day she sought Naomi. 

“‘ Mother,” she said, “ I see my neighbors return each 
evening laden with corn; let me then go into the fields 
and glean after any one in whose eyes I shall find grace.” | 

“Go, my daughter,” said Naomi, ‘and the Lord 
bless thy kind endeavors to lighten thy mother’s lot!” | 

With a light heart Ruth passed out the gate, happy 
in the hope of rendering her mother a service. It was 
a glorious morning, and one moment she stopped to 


gaze out upon the fair and extensive view spread be- 
neath her. Over plain, hill and city, the morning sun | 
was glancing, but she sighed as her eye fell upon the | 


gloomy waters of the Dead Sea, which lay darkly gleam- 


ing in the distance, for beyond its rocky shores arose 
the hills of her own loved Moab. She turned hastily 
It chanced to be | 


away and sought the nearest farm. 
the estate of Boaz, her husband's princely relative. 
Already were the reapers hastening to their work, each 1 


bearing a leathern bottle or gourd, filledjwith water, and | 
as they passed her each turned to gaze upon her love- | 


liness. 


Inquiring for the overseer of the harvest, Ruth 
proffered her humble request that she might glean in 


the fields that day, which request, pleased with her 


| 
} 


sweet gentleness, he granted. 


Soon after, the gates were thrown open, and Ruth, | 


looking up from her work, beheld a stately man ap- 
proach. His tunic of the softest wool, his crimson silk 
girdle richly embroidered with gold and silver, and his 
mantle of the finest linen, proclaimed him a man of 
rank and wealth. 
“ The Lord be with you!’’ he said to the reapers as he 
passed ‘The Lord bless thee!’ they answered him. 
Advancing to the overseer, he inquired into the state of 
the harvest, and merits of the reapers. 


It was Boaz, the owner of the farms. 


“I see my orders have been obeyed, and ye have 
many of the poor gleaning after you,”’ he said. 

“ Aye, they know my lord’s kindness,” replied the 
overseer, “‘ and flock hither in crowds. The praises of | 


the generous Boaz are ever in their mouth.” 





’ 


“Nay, give God the praise,” said the pious Boaz. 


“T but obey his words given by his servant, Moses.— | 
‘When ye reap the harvest of the land, thou shalt not 


wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither shalt thou | 


gather the gleanings of thy harvest; thou shalt leave | 
them for the poor and the stranger: I am the Lord | 
your God,’ he saith. 


who followeth the reapers. 


| 
! 


But who is this lovely damsel | 


” 


“Tt is Ruth, the Moabitess, my lord; daughter-in- 
law to Naomi, a pious and worthy young woman, who, 
although her husband was dead, and all ties broken be- 
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tween them, yet left her home and friends to accom- 
pany her mother-in-law into a strange land, and since, 
hath been a daughter to her.” 

“Naomi! ah, I remember, word was brought me the 
widow of my kinsman, Elimelech, had returned, but 
the cares of the city and other matters, have driven it 
See to her well—let her glean among 
Let her 
not follow the men for she is too lovely, but place 


from my head. 
the reapers, for such piety deserves reward. 
her among my maidens.” Ruth now approached, and 
Boaz called hertohim. ‘ Hearest thou, my daughter?” 
he said, “ wander not about the fields, but glean here in 
mine, and keep fast to my maidens. When thou art 
athirst, ask the young men to draw for thee. I will 
speak to them that they serve thee well,” 

“Ruth, grateful and surprised for this notice from the 
lordly master of the field, knelt at his feet, and bowed 


““ How have I found grace 


her head before him, saying, 
in thine eyes that thou shouldst thus kindly notice a 
stranger ?”’ 

“Tt hath been fully shown me, all thou hast done to 
thy mother-in-law, since the death of thy husband,” said 
Boaz—* and how thou hast left thy father and mother, 
and the land of thy nativity, and art come into a people 
thou knewest not heretofore. The Lord recompense 


thy work, and a full reward be given thee of the Lord 


| God of Israel under whose wings thou art come to trust.” 


The heart of the grateful Ruth swelled within her. 
“Let me always find favor in thy sight, my lord,” she 


said, “for thou hast comforted me, and has spoken 


friendly unto thy handmaid, although I be not one of 
thy maidens.” 

| “Come hither at meal-time,” said Boaz, kindly, 
“and eat of my bread and drink of our vinegar.” 

| At midday the reapers all assembled to dinner, ac- 
Ruth was called, and was served 
‘by the master of the farm, who gave her parched corn, 


bread and vinegar and water, sufficient. When Boaz 


| companied by Boaz. 


| departed, he gave Ruth into the care of the overseer, 


with a charge to the reapers to leave a little for her to 
‘glean as she followed. In the afternoon all departed, 
-and Ruth with them. She had beaten out her glean- 
‘ings, which amounted to an ephah of barley. Smiling- 
| ly she showed this treasure to her mother-in-law, who, 
‘in surprise, exclaimed, “ Truly, thou hast bee success- 
ful, my daughter! where wroughtest thou, to-day ? 
Blessed be he who thus favored thee.” 
| The name of the kind man in whose field I gleaned 
was Boaz,” replied Ruth. 
| Blessed be the Lord who hath not ceased his kind- 
ness to the living and the dead!” cried Naomi. ‘‘ The 
| man is a near kinsman to us, Ruth.” 
| “ He will extend his kindness,"’ replied her daughter, 
“for he bid me contifve with his people until the end 
of harvest.” 


|| “ Keep, then, with his maidens, Ruth, and wander 


not in other fields. The Lord will reward thee, my 
‘child, for thy industry and’ piety.” 

+ The words of Ruth awakened a new hope in the aged 
widow’s heart. A way was opened, she trusted, to 
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better the condition of the virtuous Ruth, and reward |! therefore, thy skirt over me, for thou art the nearest kin 
her for all her kindness. She remembered the law of | to my husband.” 

Israel, which, when a man dies, obliges the next of kin | When Boaz became aware it was the lovely and vir- 
to marry his widow, and raise up an heir for his broth- | tuous Ruth who thus sought him as a husband, his heart 
er’s nameandestates Naomi had never hoped the lofty | warmed towards her, and his gratitude was great that 
Boaz would marry the humble Moabitess, as, if it were | she should have preferred him, almost double her age, 
demanded, he could escape by paying the penalty; but | to the many young men whom he knew admired her. 


now, his great kindness to Ruth had inclined her to e Blessed be thou, my daughter,” he said, “for thou 


think the beauty and virtue of her daughter-in-law had | hast shown more judgment and kindness in thy latter 


made an impression upon him, which would render him end than at the beginning, as thou followest not young 
willing to accept her. men, whether poor or rich; and now, my daughter, fear 

Her views were explained to Ruth, who agreed to ‘not. I will do all thou requestest me, for I am thy near 
follow the directions of her mother-in-law, as she at kinsman, and all the city dost know thou art a virtuous 
once saw how much service she could do to Naomi,should || woman. Still, Ruth, there is a nearer kinsman than I, 
her wealthy kinsman take her to wife. The repug- | whom thou knowest not; tarry this night, and in the 
nance she felt to banish her loved Mahlon from her | morning I will speak with him, and if he will perform 
heart and take another in his place, was not for a mo- | unto thee a kinsman’s part, and take thee to wife, it is 
ment cherished; for, when the heroic Ruth resolved to | well; let him do a kinsman’s part according to law; 
leave her home and friends to comfort the declining | but if he will not perform his duty to thee, then will I, 
years of her husband’s mother, she inwardly vowed her | as the Lord liveth! Lie down until morning.” Ruth 
own wishes should never be placed in opposition to || lay gently at her kinsman’s feet until daybreak, when 
those of Naomi. she gently arose to withdraw. Boaz, who was awake, 

Our kinsman, Boaz, winnoweth barley, to-night, on | called to _ ee thy veil and take a oe 
the threshing-floor,” said Naomito Ryth. “ Wash thy- ane e he said. Go not empty to thy mother-in- 


, | 

self, therefore, annoint thee, and put thy raiment upon } el sa eaitle . 

thee and get thee down to the floor; make not thyself|| **ut® was envelope ote be x wrapper, or 
known to him until he hath done eating and drinking ; || veil, one end of which she eld out, while her generous 
when he lieth down, mark the place, and when he is kinsman poured into it six measures of barley. Then, 


asleep, lift up the mantle which covers him and lie down 
at his feet under the cover. In our nation, it is a token 
thou claimest his fulfilment of the law, and his pro- 





poverenes his blessing, hastily returned home. Her 
'mother was rejoiced at her success. “Now remain 
quiet, my daughter, until thou find how this matter will 
| turn out,” she said, “for the man will not rest until he 


— F ae ‘| has finished the matter this day.” 
‘* All that thou biddest me, I will do,” said the obe- 


dient Ruth, “ for on thy judgment I place implicit reli- 


The hope of obtaining the beautiful and virtuous 
ence. Ruth for his wife, so animated Boaz, that he took 


That evening Ruth took her way to the farm of Boaz. || measures to have the business settled immediately. _ 
The threshing-floor was a large, even space in the field, || That day he appointed ten of the elders of Bethlehem — 


surrounded by low walls and out-houses. It was now || 4 meet him at the city gate. It was the hour when he 
piled with grain, among which the reapers were busy, | knew the other kinsman of Elimelech would pass. 


some driving oxen, others beating it out with a flail, °r|| He had but just saluted the elders, and taken his seat, 
tossing it on high that the wind might blow away the || when Hezron, the kinsman, passed. ‘ Ho! turn aside, — 


chaff, while the grain fell in a heap on the ground. | Hezron, and sit down here,” cried Boaz. He obeyed 
Boaz was there, directing and occasionally assisting his || j},. call, knowing some business was to be transacted, 


men. Ag nightfall they all partook of a feast together, || and entering the gate, seated himself in front of Boaz _ 


master and men. When all were satisfied, they de- and the elders. The former addressed him thus. “Na- 


parted, some to their houses in the city, some to rest omi, who has just returned from the country of Moab, | 
P 


intends selling a lot of land which belonged to her hus- 


among the straw or under the large, spreading trees. 

Boaz had eaten and drank, and his heart was merry}! hand, our kinsman Elimelech. Thou art nearest of kin, 
thus feasting with his men, and being very weary, he | and | thought thou wouldst like to purchase it that it 
threw himself upon a heap of straw, and spreading his|| 54 not into a stranger's hand. If thou wilt redeem it, 
large mantle over him, was soon asleep. 


redeem it, if not, I, as next of kin to thee, will purchase 

Ruth, who had concealed herself, now following her) it!” Hezron, after thanking Boaz, declared himself 
mother’s directions, whom, shé knew understood the) willing to buy the lot of Naomi. Boaz had hoped he 
customs of Israel well, came softly, uncovered his feet, | would not, but now added, “ with this land goes an in- 
and lay down. At midnight, Boaz, in turning himself, cumbrance, if I may so call it—for with it thou must 
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awoke, and discovered a woman at his feet—a woman | take Ruth, the Moabitess, as this land was inherited by ; 


who evidently had a claim upon him, for she had sought her husband, Mahlon, since dead; thou must take her 

the protection of his mantle. ‘Woman! who art to raise up an heir to Mahlon, to inherit this land ac- 
cording to our Jewish law.” 

“Nay, that I cannot do,” said the kinsman, “lest | 


thou !"" he exclaimed in surprise and dread. 
“Tam Ruth, thy handmaid,” she answered, “Spread, 
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mar my own inheritance. I give thee my right as next | 
of kin, for I cannot redeem it.” 

Boaz willingly agreed to take the land and Ruth. In 
fulfilment of the law used on such occasions, he plucked | 
off the shoe of Hezron, in token he took from him the | 
inheritance, and turning towards the elders and people | 
gathered around, said with a loud voice, ‘ All ye as- 
sembled here, are witnesses this day, that I have bought 
allthat was Elimelech’s and all Chilions, and all Mahlon’s, | 
of the hand of Naomi; moreover, Ruth, the Moabitess, 








the widow of Mahlon have I purchased to be my wife, 


to raise up the name of the dead upon his inheritance, | 
that the name of the dead be not cut off from among his | 
brethren, and from the gate of his city. 
nesses this day.” 

The elders and assembled people cried, ‘‘ Yea, we | 
are witnesses!” 

When all were silent one of the elders spake ina | 
solemn voice, ‘The Lord make the woman that is | 


Ye are wit- 


two did build the house of Israel; and do thou worthy | 
in Ephratah, and be famous in Bethlehem ; and let thy | 
house be like the house of Phazer of the seed which the | 
Lord shall give thee of this young woman!” 


A SCENE FROM A NEW TRAGEDY. 


THE 


Original. 
A SCENE FROM A NEW TRAGEDY, ENTITLED 
CHRISTIAN SENATOR. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


| We are of the number, who trust in the theatre—and believe 


that it may be made a great and good institution—inciting to 
noble emulation of the pure doctrines it is capable of teach- 
ing. We believe its deformities to be grafts, not the natural 
growth—easily to be lopped off. The following is an extract 
from a tragedy, composed under such convictions. 


ACT FIRST,—SCENE SECOND.—Heall in the house of 
Marcellus. He is discovered sitting by a table, 
leaning his head upon his hand. Livia is reading 
to him from a scroll. 


Livia. (Reading.) ‘ Then Brutus waved on high 
th’ ensanguined blade, 
Before the rapt and thronging multitudes. 


As swelled his voice in heaven-born eloquence, 


_ come iato thy house, like Rachel and like Leah, which | He pointed oft to fair Lucretia’s corpse, 


Bright Honor's sacrifice, that full in sight, 
Bore dreadful witness ’gainst a tyrant race. 
Assembled Rome in awe and wonder heard, 
As ’twere the Sacred Oracle had spoke, 


Then did the aged heart of Naomi rejoice! Once | Or holy messenger from Jove Supreme. 


more she hoped to see her children around her, and | 
the joy of her youth renewed. | 

Ruth was married, and lived a long and happy life 
with her husband and her mother, for never was the’ 
aged Naomi forgotten, and all that wealth and affection 
could bestow, was lavished upon her. 

The ardent wish of Naomi to behold a child of Ruth, | 
and inheritor of Mahlon, was gratified, for a son was 
born to her. The neighbors of Naomi gathered around 
her tocongratulate her. ‘ Blessed be the Lord!” they 
said, “‘ who hath not left thee this day without a kins- 
man, that his name may be famous in Israel. He shall 
be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and nourisher of thy 
old age; for thy daughter-in-law, who loveth thee, and 


| who is better to thee than seven sons, hath borne him.” 


Naomi took the child and laid it in her bosom, and 





became nurse to it. Thus did the virtuous Ruth reap 
the reward of her heroic sacrifice of home and country 
to solace the declining years of her aged, poor, and 
desolate mother. She partook of the promise to Abra- 


ham, and in her seed were all the nations of the earth 


> blessed, for from her descendants sprang David, the 


king ; and our blessed Savior, Jesus Christ. &. R. s. 


Tur daughter of Themistocles had two lovers; the | 
The first 
He took the honest man 
for his son-in-law; for “I had rather,” said he, “ have | 
aman that wants wealth, than wealth that wants a man.” | 


one a coxcomb, the other an honest man. 
was rich, the second poor. 


It was a beautiful thought of old, to ascribe divina-| 
tion to the swan, because he welcomed death with his | 
sweetest song; foreseeing his happiness, and delighted 
with his release from life. 


| 
' 








| 
| 


| Stalks in each dwelling-place, its household god, 


| Th’ incestuous murderer ! 
|| In league with virtue is to be despised— 





Resistless impulse swayed th’ impetuous throng ; 
A throne to dust was hurled, and Rome was free !"’ 
Marcellus. (Starting suddenly up.) Oh, Brutus! 

Brutus! In that elder time, 

When murky darkness of tyrannic storm, 

The dawning clouded of fair Liberty, 

The scathing tempest, howling in its might 

Through the wide forest, laid not all in waste. 

Some giant trees bore up against the blast, 

Bending, not broken! There were giant hearts, 

Like fiery coursers chafing at the rein, 

Impatient to break forth and feel them free! 

A thousand echoes wakened atthy voice ! 

When thou didst speak thou wast a conqueror; 

And from Rome’s hills, rose Freedom’s infant song ! 

Oh, wert thou now in Rome, that is not Rome, 

Where tyrants swim in blood, and Roman’s—nay— 


| Degenerate sons of those were Romans once, 


Feel not their own infliction—where foul sin, 


Where knavery is honor, and as erst 
The war-scarred conqueror o’er Freedom’s foes 


| Was crowned with laurel, chaplets now adorn 


Where to be held 


Oh, were thy patriot spirit in this Rome, 
Thou wouldst be idiot ever! 
Close the scroll, 

My daughter; T can list no longer now. 
Is’t not the hour thou shouldst to Julia go, 
This, near to nightfall? 

Liv. Tis the promised hour. 
Shall I prepare to leave thee? 

Mar. Yes, my daughter ; 
But first a word with thee. Thy father’s eyes 
In far Hispania first op’d to light, 
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Where was thy grandsire officer of Rome. 

In far Hispania | grew to manhood ; 

And there | joined me to a Roman maid, 

Of noble birth and plenteous store of wealth; 
But in whose breast a brighter treasure glowed 
Than birth or riches—Virtue! To my love 
She gave thy brother, Sextus and thyself, 
Then early died. Alarmed by note of war, 
In trusty care I sent ye here to Rome— 
Where late I followed ; to this mighty Rome, 
The gilded charnel house of moral death ! 
The mistress of the world and Queen of Vice! 
I came, to find thee worthy; but alas, 

Thy brother, Sextus, in infection steeped. 

The pride ye both had shared, thou dost engross. 
Be true thou to thy father ! 


Liv. Fear me not! 


Mar. But I should fear for thee, my Livia. 
And thou shouldst be most watchful, not alone 
To guard from fall, but from th’ assault of foes. 
When danger lurketh in each changing path, 
With Wisdom, Caution league; to each the last 
Is to be bankrupt in the former too. 
Liv. Armed by thy counsels and mine own resolves, 
I scoff at danger! 
Mar. Livia, I grieve 
At this thy vaunting, more than I rejoice. 
O'erweening confidence defeats itself, 
And to the danger it doth scorn, betrays. 
Like that Rash general, who, fenced about 
With mound and battlement, doth sit secure, 
Nor cares to past the wary sentinel— 
By subtle foe surprised, he meanly falls! 
Virtue in woman is of golden worth : 
Most precious now, when shame hath honor’s place, 
And wears her state and her insignia. 
Be watchful, fearful ever! 
[ Enter Tunno. 
Mine honest Turbo, there is promise given 
To noble Julia, wife to Flavius, 
That Livia for a time be guest with her. 


Ho! who waits? 


I give her to thy hand, with fervent charge, 
That thou abate no circumstance of care; 
For so degraded is this fallen Rome, 
That e’er the walls of their detilement prate, 
And onthe breathings of the insulted wind, 
Rides fell pollution ! 

Turbo. Trust me, noble master, 
She shall be safc bestowed. 

Mar. Farewell, my daughter! 

Liv. Farewell, dear father! 

Mar. Spirit, if as one 
Supreme, co-partnerless, thou holdest rule, 
O’er many by divided sway o'er earth 
Evernal reign, Spirit, or Spirits hear! 

Smile on a father’s love, and bless my child! 
No more—farewell ! 
Liv. The Gods be with thee ever! 


Exeent Livia and Torso. Marcertus thoughtfully 
resumes his seat by the tadle. 
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Where curb wild roving thought, and sink to peace! 
The Gods be with me—Rome thou hast thy Gods, 
And from the thousand altars on thy hills, 

In thy proud temples and thy paluces, 


| Incense and smoke of bleeding sacrifice, 

_ Curl! upward tothe skies. Shall these be mine, 
| These, by our chronicles from farthest time, 

Of deeds unblushing workers—deeds to men 
Unholy, and by Reason’s self abhorred ? 

May Gods be guiltless, for what man is vile, 

| Condemned of Gods and Men? If such be Gods, 
Then sin is god-like, and in naught partakes 

Of gross enormity, save when it lacks 
Discretion of concealment. Is this truth? 

Oh, Nature, when thine unpolluted step 


Wakes gentle echoes in the wildwood shade— 


Where’er in solitude of lonely vale 

Thou hear’st the music of the bubbling rill, 
Thou tell’st of purity. Can works be pure, 

_ That own defiled creators 7? Sense abhors it! 
The Gods be with meever! Not such Gods, 
For they are nothing ! 


{He glances about—then carefully draws a scroll 


JSrom his bosom.] 
Now I amalone; 
And from thy hiding-place ! draw thee forth, 
_ Thou strange perplexing history. Thy tale 
Isof that Christus of the Hebrew race 
By Pilate given to ignoble death, 
Who came, thou sayest on earth to point the way 
To the night-circled home of Deity! 
I love thy story, trembling while I love! 
I'll read thee carefully. 
[A knock isheard. He conceals the scroll. 
I am disturbed. [ He rises. 


————— 


Spirit unknown, invisible! Where’er 
| Thou makest thy throne and swuyest destiny, 


High "bove you broad unexplorable arch, 
| Or in earth’s centre, ’neath the unfathomed depths 
| Of mighty ocean, where are wondrous caves 
| Iilimitable, with all glorious things 
Adorned ‘yond man’s imaginings—Creator ! 
Speak to my soul! A man mong kindred men, 
But in thy presence an untutored child, 
| Speeds to thy mystery his earnest prayer! 


Illume this night-bound soul! 


Who waits 7?—Come in! 


Flavius, thy hand! In joy I welcome thee. 
My daughter has but now to Julia gone; 
| Thy wife, one foremost of the little band 
Of matrons honest to themselves and Rome. 
But now to matters elee. Hast thought bestowed 
On that was subject of our late discourse, 
| The Hebrew Christus and his novel creed ! 
| ears? 
| Taught by one lowliest of a hated race? 
| had not deemed it worth a second thought. 
Mar. Why not, my Flavius? The earth is dead— 
The clods of degradation heap it o'er; 


Mar. The Gods be with me! Whither shall I turn! 








[ Enter Fiavivs Sapinvs. if 





Flavius. What charm hath such a creed to Roman q 
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And man’s chief work is to be least a man. 
’Tis moral death. Our altars and our gods, 
Vain superstitions, are grown old and stale, 
Nor laws, nor conquerors, nor arts can save } 
The subtle logic of our schools may charm; 
But cannot renovate; man now must know 
Himself, and light eternal gild the world! 
From the clear doctrine of this lowly Jew, 
Beams bright effulgence and resistless truth. 
Why, the centurion, thy friend, hath writ, 
What prodigies, that shamed all juggling, 
Amazement spread and wonder at his will, 


My Flavius, 


Proofs upon proofs accumulate. 


Behold, a treasure! (He takes out the scroll.) ‘Tran- 


script of his life 
A copy true from one by Matthew writ, 
His friend and follower; procured at cost 
In Greece by Lucius, and to me dispatched. 


Fla. Let me— 
[A knock. Marcettus conceals the scroll. 
Mar. Nay,silence! Pray yeenter! (Exter Cris- 


pus and Aciuivs.) Welcome! 
Sage Crispus and Acilius— 
Be ye saluted, venerable friends. 
Cris. (Glancing at Flavius.) Arewe all friends? 
Mar. ’Tis Flavius Sabinus, 
More kin in bond than kindness to Domitian. 
But oh! what direful state doth it portend, 
When one another meets with look askance, 
Fearful lest each the other traitor find ? 
Fla, Crispus, how left you now the Emperor ? 
Cris. Note’ena fly doth bear him company. 
He hath killed all for pleasure. 
Acilius. Rome’s too sunk 
In foulest depths from Emperor to serf 
For me to bear with’t longer! 
Mar. Dare one grieve 
Save I alone, 
Thy hand, Acilius! I greet thee, brother! 
There are two Romans yet! 
Cris. (To Marcettus.) Are all about thee 
Of most undoubted worth? Lurk no false spies 
Among thy servants? 
Mar. 
One hearth is pure in Rome! One roof o’erspreads 
A household uncontaminate—and rears 
Itself in air, in sunlight brightly basking, 
For itdoth hide no shame! One door doth swing 
Back on its hinges, and no breath exhales 
Of inner pestilence! Ay, on my soul, 
One hearth is pure in Rome ! 


No, upon my soul! 


| By grovelling defilement! 
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Oft reproof, 


| Grave exhortation, all a father’s love 


| Availed not—and as one with hideous cancer, 

| Here at his heart, tainting the founts of life, 

| Baves his racked bosom to the torturing knife, 

And bids its keen edge ’mong his life strings search, 
To root defection out; so from this breast, 

I tore all love, and cast my Sextus forth, 

When he forgot he was a Roman son; 

Believe me now— 


| No more accounted mine! 
| One hearth is pure in Rome! 

Acil. We came with thee 
On grave affairs to meditate ; but shrink 
T’invade the sorrows of a wounded heart. 

Mar. Nay, let me hear thine argument. ’Tis grief 
Must bew to duty, duty ne’er to grief. 





Sorrow is pure in undevoted hours, 
Tis guilt usurping else. Thine argument. 

Acil. The assembled senate hath this day received 
Renewed disgrace and sharpest ridicule. 


_ In person came the Emperor in the midst, 
| And in contemptuous mockery required 
Opinions grave, a turbot how to dress. 
Mar. What did the senate? As by magic sway, 
| Rose not the indignant body in its wrath, 
Defiance hurled, and pealed the cry for Rome? 
Acil. What is the fallen and polluted senate, 
That it should hurl defiance ? 


Mar. Were all silent? 
Oh, would I had been there ! 
Acil. I would thou had’st. 


Ay, all were silent—though a piteous few, 
Scowled at the fierce indignity ! 
Mar. Fell not 
The insulted walls and roof and pillars down, 
| In one revengeful ruin whelming all? 
| Rome thou art now no more! The little store 
Of thy untarnished honor lies inurned. 
| Be named no longer Rome! for being else, 
| The dead is mocked when we do call thee so ! 
| Thou now art numbered with the things that were ! 








'Thy wondrous glory, thy unequalled arts, 
| Thy god-like virtues, and thy mighty deeds 
| Thy thousand victories, thy conquests, stemmed 
By each of aught to conquer, and thy Freedom, 
'Proudest of thy possessions, fled for ever, 
These in thy chronicles alone, endure ! 

For with thy glory, virtue, freedom, might, 
| Thou’rt withered, faded, and for ever gone! 

And few thy mourners are! 
| Acil, 





Muy we not save 


[ He speaks in a burst of pride, but having concluded | Our country by a blow, and set her free ! 


suddenly sinks his head. | 


Acil. You droop, Marcellus. 
Mar. (Mournfully.) I pray thee question not! 
Acil. Nay—to a friend 


Reveal, what friendly offices may soothe ! 
Mar. My son! my Sextus! He wasall my hope! 
Of frame how vigorous! Of sense how keen! 
Of richest store of wit! Alas, he turned 
To base dishonor; stained his manly parts 
8 


| Mar. If by a blow her freedom may be won, 


| Be mine the arm tostrike. But how, or where? 
‘Aim ye the dagger at Domitian’s heart? 

| Ye pave a bloody way for anarchy, 

Or one succeeding, mightier in crime! 

| Will ye through Rome lift Freedom's banner up, 

| And call on Romansto throw off their yoke ! 

Who now are Romans? They are sunk to beasés, 
That caged, will rend the hand would set them free! 
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I have not stood a suitor to Domitian, 
Nor bated e’er a jot of dignity. 


Your little band would vanish like the dews, 
And Rome’s last sons by wanton impulse die! 
But now ’tis nightfall; let me see ye both || I would not serve that hated Emperor, 

| And where my sense rebels to offer duty, 
| I scorn to bend in honor. 


Upon the morrow toconsult anew. 
Cris. Be this in firmest secrecy involved : No, i’etronius, 
| We'll have no lamps to-night. 
| Pet. Will naught persuade thee ? 
| Bands of carousing and of lawless youths, 


| Patrol the streets on all destruction bent, 


Farewell. 

Acil. Farewell! 

[ Exuent Crispus, Acittus and Friavivs. 

Mar. I had my passions schooled to temperance ; 
And curbed the hot brained fiery impulses, | 
That trample reason in excited play. Betrays the proclamation disobeyed. 
I had resolved to woo forgetfulness | Mar. And thou wouldat have me serve this Emperor, 
Of this vile state I dwelt in, and devoted | Who thus degrades his country and himself 
To the deep searchings of the grasping mind— | By such Barbarian license! Say no more! 
Study intense, and high imaginings— | For are thy words but traitors to thy hope, 
And now, despite me, And all thou say’st makes resolution strong. 

| I'll have no lamps to-night! 


And enter where the darkened portico 


To probe dark mysteries! 
The blood is tingling to my fingers’ ends; 

And mingled passions, turbulent and wild, | Pet. I hear the shouts 
Vehement rage and bold perplexing rule. | Of coming revellers! Shouldst thou be marked 
(A knock.) Come in! _ For insult and aggression— 
Petronius, || Mar. 


Let me grow calm again! 
[ Enter Perronivs.] 
Thou who dost love my Livia, and hast won 


Who will dare 
| Assault upon Marcellus? 
Return endeared, the jewel of her heart, || Pet. Ah! I fear 
| Too many careless of renown or worth! 
Pet. My care for thee is prompter to my speed! Mar. Let them but hurl one missive at my doors, 
Why is thy dwelling darkened? | Or raise unwonted outcry ’neath my porch, 
Mar. Thanks, Petronius, 
I had forgot 
Without! A light! | And rend them piece from piece! Assault my dwelling! 
Pet. Hast thou not heard the proclamation, spread | Ho, there! (Enter Turpo.) Strong bar the doors! 
By strictest order of the Emperor? Let watch be kept 
Mar. Thou knowest, save by imperious duty driven, | For rash intruders! Arm my household straight! 
Across my threshold, few my ventures forth. [ Exit Turno. 
I am fired with rage! 
I was accounted valiant in Hispania, 
And little have I lost save some slight skill, 
More than atoned by sinews ripe in power! 


Welcome—and say, what sends thee thus in haste ? 


| And by my soul, in wonder they shall find 
Thy question is well timed | They’ve roused the lion that shall jeap i’their midst, 


The shades of evening round. 


For it doth too much move me, to behold 
Rome’s degradation! I have nothing heard 
Of proclamation. 

Pet. ’Tis supreme command, 


Assault my dwelling ! 


That every house of high and low degree, 
This night illumined be. E’en now all Rome 
Shines as in midday brightness ; while thy house 


Let the vile renegades approach that dare! 
I’m match for twenty of their carcasses. 
Debauched, enervate, half decayed in life ; 
Conspicuous stands in darkness, 

Mar. So shall it stand, 


Corrupt by base and wanton revelry ! 
[Loud noise without; shouts and assaults upon the 
doors. ] 


Pet. Behold! I stirred thee not with idle fears! 
| They come, and by their loud and mingled din, 


Ere for Domitian one poor lamp be trimmed! 


That here a Rom:n dwells! 


et. But 'twill subject thee : 
f J ; In numbers many. Since thou art resolved 


On bold defiance, thus my sword I draw, 
To stand or fall with thee! 


To insult, shame, mayhap, alas, to death ! | 
Mar. Death hath no terrors to affright my soul! 


But ‘tis too late now first to woo dishonor 


[Still louder noise. Turno rushes in. 


To my embrace! 
Pet. Batin this slight effect 
Thy lofty virtue can endure no scath. 
Mar. Petronius, since first expanding sense 
The force of Virtue and of Honor prize, 
From youth to this, the vigor of my years, 
I can with earnest satisfaction view 
A life unsullied, and a mind confirmed 
In purer thought and loftier resolve, 
Of noblest race—for the Flaminian way 
Hath hundred monuments of honored dead, 
My long and proud array of ancestry. 


I glory in the darkness—'twill give note, 
} 
| 


Turbo. Soon will the doors 

Be forced to earth, too weak for such assault! 
Mar. Here let us measure forces in this hall. 

I will endue me in my chamber near, 

With my firm shield, good casque and tempered blade, 

And then rejoin ye. Has it coine to this! [ Exit. 

[ The servants enter and range themselves on one side, 
Perronivs and Turno at their head. Soon efter, 
enter revellers with Sextus, son of Marcecivs, 
much intoxicated. He staggers down to the front, 
opposite the serrunts. | 
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Ist. Reveller. Resist ye, dogs, our will? Throw; 
down your arms! 
Or hacked in thousand pieces ye shall lie ! 


2nd Rev. Show us your larder, or no mercy hope ! 


3d Rev. Your cellar and your larder. Stir, ye slaves. 
[ Enter Marce tus, armed. 
Mar. Ye drunken, lewd and grov’ling knaves! Ye 


robbers, 

Dead in your lives, a cumbrance to the earth, 
What seek ye here? If ye be Roman sons, 
Where is your shame, and where your heritage 
Of continence and virtue ? 
To the base level of the midnight thief ? 
Or do ye ape the savage of the wild? 
If ye be foreign slaves that have engrafted 


| 
| 
Have ye sunk | 


On Roman vice your fouler infamy, 


; 
Reveal yourselves, ye harpies of our state 





DER. 


warning to his own heart; and though he must grieve 
over its wasted tenderness and abused confidence, yet 


| let him remember, that the Almighty, from his temple 
of glory, has His eye of majesty upon him, and that in 


Lis case, and in all others, He will prove himself just in 
mercy. 
But among all the evils with which man afflicts his 


| fellow man, there is, perhaps, none, that causes so much 


pain as Slander. I believe it may be taken as a general 
rule, that in all cases of malicious falsehood, the calum- 
|niator has become the enemy of his victim, by inflicting 


upon him some previous injury. This may be account- 


| ed for on the same principle that we love those on whom 


. . . . 
_we confer benefits; and there is no enmity so bitter, so 


e ay 
unrelenting, as that of one who has injured a fellow be- 
_ ing, and unrepenting carries about the consciousness of 


it in his bosom. In the presence of the injured man 





he is humbled with the conviction of his own inferiority ; 
| he feels that he is looked upon in his littleness, and that 
| he ought to be despised; he is conscious that his heart 
} is before another in its blackness; and human nature is 
‘such, that there can be but little warm affection for an 


That I may scourge ye first! But whence ye are 
Or of what race or kindred, naught concerns me! 
Thus I revenge your thief-like violence, 

And thus defend mine honor and my life! 

Upon ye, robbers! 

[As he has been speaking, he gradually draws to the |, object we know does not, and cannot esteem us. 
front; and as he starts to the combat, his eye falls | But where is the remedy of the victim of slander? In 
cn Sextus, who is supporting himself on his sword. || his heart, in his principles, in his life. Not by going 
Mancetwus staggers forward, drops his sword and | from man to man to contradict circulated falsehoods. 
shield and clasps his hands. } | No man with truly delicate feelings will stoop so low as 

Te eenvebess cow? _to endeavor to convince others by words that he is not 
that, which in the rectitude of his heart he ought not to 
| believe his neighbor capable of supposing him. Nor is 
sauna : - . | his remedy in, as it is called, tracing the slander to its 
¢ remain in silence with crossed swords, gazing in) “ae op ensanie he dtlonln and alent 

|source. in most cases It 1s d) ? ysp 
astonishment on MARCELLUS. 





I cannot slay my son! 
[ The servants and revellers, who had rushed together 


do so; and when it is done, what is the end obtained ? 
| The privilege of feeing lawyers; of collecting witnesses 
to prove that he himself is not a bad man, and that his 
| antagonist is; tohear actions, that have sprung from ex- 
jalted feelings and high-souled motives, tortured into er- 





—. S 





Original. 
SLANDER. 





} 
| 


‘rors, or perhaps crimes; to see the most pure and sacred 
actions of his life dragged from their sanctuary and dis- 


Ir is an idea full of consolation, that God never allows 
an evil to visit us, but he at the same time supplies us 

with some source of consolation. A man may be called | torted, till the injured man almost doubts his own iden- 
upon to yield up the wife of his young affections, or the | tity. 

children of his love; but with this blow comes bright } And what is the punishment the law inflicts upon the 
hopes of an immortal reunion, of years and years spent || sianderer? The forfeiture of money! Can that pay 
in the bliss of an eternal world. Religion is his conso- ‘for the agonies suffered by his victim? No, not if each 
lation. A man may lose property by a sudden blow of || base sy!lable uttered could be hardened into a diamond, 
misfortune, or by gradual decay. It is a loss severe and |! rich as that on Russia’s diadem; not if each pulse of 
unfortunate. But he knows the extent and sces his! the slanderer’s heart could tell down rubies, as a com- 
remedy. With nerves new strung, and resolution shar- | pensation for the evils of his falsehood. Then whyseek 
pened by adversity, he retrenches his expenses, increases | this means of redress so long as the law offers one so 
his exertions, becomes more frugal, and retrieves his ! feeble ? 

Connected with this, may be other evils that || The slandered man must submit to see his reputa- 
Friends may || tion injured for a time; he must teach himself to see 
| the eye of esteem turned from him; to have the warm 
| grasp of friendship less frequently warm his heart; to 
| receive the formal bow instead of the cordial greeting. 
| But let him not despair; the world will at length judge 
jrightly. Let him call up his religion and his philosophy 
| to his aid, while steady in the rectitude of his heart he 
| mingles with his fellow men, omitting no opportunity of 
| doing good, and avoiding all appearances of evil. This 


losses. 
fall more heavily upon the feeling heart. 
have dropped from the unfortunate in bis hour of adver- 
sity; ingratitude may have thrown its mildew over him. 
Those he may have taken to his bosom when frozen and 
almost lifeless, may, viper-like, sting venomously their 
resting-place. The wound our peace receives from 
those we have cherished and trusted, is indeed a pain- 
fulone. Yet, even here, the good man may find an al- 
leviation, by taking the picture of moral deformity which 
ingratitude offers, and setting it up as an example of | will prove the antidote of slander. 
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Original. 
THE NORMAN ARROW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” ETC. 


’Tis merry, ’tis merry in good green wood, 

When the navis and merle are singing, 

When the deer sweeps by, and the hounds are in ery, 
And the hunter's horn is ‘ringing. —LADY OF THE LAKE. 


As beautiful a Summer’s morning as ever chased the 
g 


stars from heaven, was dawning over that wide tract of 


waste and woodland, which still, though many 4 centu- 
ry has now mossed over the ancestral oaks which then 


were ia their lusty prime, retains the name by which i: | 
was at that day styled appropriately—the New Forest. | 
Few years had then elapsed, since the first Norman 


Lord of England had quenched the fires that burned in 
thirty hamlets, had desecrated God's own altars, making 


the roofless aisles of many a parish church the haunt of 


the grim wolf or antlered red-deer, turning fair fields 
and cultured vales to desolate and barren wastes, to 
gratify his furious passion for that sport, which has so 
justly been entitled the mimicry of warfare. Few 
years had then elapsed, yet not a symptom of their old 
fertility could now be traced in the wild plains waving 
with fern, and overrun with copse-wood, broom, and} 
brambles; unless it might be found in the profuse luxu- | 
riance with which this thriftless crop had overspread 


the champaign, once smiling like a goodly garden with 


every meet production for the sustenance of man. It) 


was, as has been said, as beautiful a S. . aer’s morn- 


ing as ever eye of man beheld; the sun, wach had just} 


1} 


AN ARROW. 
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fusion that still characterises—though in a less degree 
than in those days of feudal pomp—the preparations 
for the chase. Tall yeomen hurried to and fro, some 
leading powerful and blooded chargers, which reared, 
and pawed the earth, and neighed till every turret 


echoed to the din ; some struggling to restrain the mighty 
| bloodhounds which bayed and strove indignantly against 

the leash ; while others, lying in scattered groups upon 

the esplanade of level turf, furbished their cloth-yard 

shafts, or strung the six-fuot bows, which, for the first 

time, had drawn blood in England upon the fatal field 

of Hastings. It might be seen upon the instant, it was 
forests,” as in the quaint phrase of the day the noble 
sport was designated. A hundred horses at the least, 
of the most costly and admired breeds were there para- 
ded—the huge coal-black destrier of Flanders, limbed 
like an elephant, but with acoat that mighthave shamed 
the richest velvet by its sleekness ; the light and grace- 
ful Andalusian, with here and there a Spaniard, springy 
and fleet and fearless—while dogs in numbers infinitely 
greater and of races yet more various made up the 
| moving picture—bloodhounds te track the weunded 
| quarry by their unerring scent; slowhounds to force 
him from his lair; gazehounds and lymmers to outstrip 
him on the level plain; mastiffs to bay the boar, “‘crook- 
_kneed and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls ;” 
ers to unkennel beasts of earth, spaniels to rouse the fowls 


with terri- 
‘of air. Nor were these all, for birds themselves were 
| there, trained to make war on their own race; the long- 
winged hawks of Norway, with lanners from the Isle of 


no private retinue that mustered to the ‘‘ mystery of 


raised the verge of his great orb above the low horizon, | Man, merlins and jerfalcons and gosshawks. No tongue 
was chequering the mossy greensward with long fan-| could tell the beauty of the creatures thus assembled, 
tastic lines of light and shadow, and tinging the gnarl-| | some scarcely half reclaimed, and showing their wild 
ed limbs of the huge oaks with ruddy gould; the dew, ! nature at every glance of their quick flashing eyes, 
which lay abundantly on every blade of grass and every | some docile and affectionate, and in all things depend- 
bending wild-flower, had not yet felt nis power, nor! ‘| ant upon man, to whom, despite caprice and cruelty and 
raised a single mist-wreath to veil the brightaess of the | coldness, they are more faithful in his need than he, 
firmament, nor was the landscape that lay there steep-|| proud though be, dare boast himself towards his fel- 
ed in the lustre of the glowing skies less lovely than the || low; no fancy could imagine the superb and lavish gor- 
dawn that waked above it. Long sylvan avenues |) geousness of their equipments. 

sweeping for miles through every variation of the wild- |. A long keen bugle-blast rang from the keep, and 


est forest scenery—here traversing in easy curves w ide || in an instant a hundred bows were strung, a hundred 


undulations clothed with the purple heather, here sink- | ready feet were in the stirrup;—again it rang, longer 
ing downward to the brink of sheets of limpid water, | and keener than before, and every forester was in his 
saddle; while from the low-browed arch, bending their 
now completely overbowered as they dived through | stately heads quite to their saddle-bows, over the echo- 
brakes and dingles, where the birch and holley grew | ing drawbridge a dozen knights rode forth, the follow- 
so thickly mingled with the prickly furze and creeping) ers and comrades of their king. Scarcely above the 
eglantine, as to make twilight of the hottest noontide.| middle size, but moulded in most exquisite praportion, 
Such were the leading features of the country which) thin-flanked, deep-chested, muscular and lithe and 
had most deeply felt, and has borne down to later days | agile, there was not one of all his train, noble or squire 
most evident memorials of the Norman’s tyranny. || or yeoman, who could display a form so fitted for the 
Deeply embosomed in these delicious solitudes, sur-| union of activity with strength, of beauty with endu- 
rounded by its flanking walls, aud moat brimmed from || rance, as could the second William. His hair, from 
a neighboring streamlet, with barbican and ballium and | which he had derived his famous soubriquet, was not of 
all the elaborate defences that marked the architecture of | that marked and uncomely hue which we should now 
the conquering race, stood Malwood Keep, the favorite | term red, but rather of a bright and yellowish brown, 
residence of Rufus, no less than it had been of his more | “curled closely to a classical and bust-like head ; his eye 
famous sire. Here, early as was the hour, all was al-| was quick and piercing; his features, severally, were 
ready full of life, full of the joyous and inspiriting con-|j well formed and handsome; yet had the eye a waver 


now running straight through lines of mighty trees, and | 
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ing, and restless, and at times even downcast expres- 
sion; and the whole aspect of the face told many a tale 
of pride and jealousy and passion; suspicion that 
might be roused to cruelty, and wilfulness that surely 
would be lashed by any opposition to violent and reck- 
less fury. But now the furrows on the brow were all 
relaxed, the harsh lines of the mouth smoothed into 
temporary blandness. ‘‘ Forward, Messires,”’ he cried 
in Norman French, *‘the morning finds us sluggards. 
What, ho! Sir Walter Tyrrel, shall we two company 
to-day, and gage our luck against these gay gallarts ?”’ 

“ Right jovially, my liege,”’ returned the knight whom | 
he addressed; a tall dark-featured soldier, rode be- 
side his bridle rein, bearing a bow which not an archer 
in the train could bend. “ Right jovially will we—an | 
they dare cope with us !—What sayest thou, De Beau- 
champ—darest thou wager thy black boar-hound against 
a cast of merlins—thyself, and Vermandois against his 
Grace and me?” 

“Nay, thou shouldst gage him odds, my Walter,” 
Rufus interposed, “thy shaft flies ever truest, nor yield 
I to any bow save thine !”’ 

“ To his, my liege!’ cried Beauchamp, “ Thou yield | 
to his!—never drew Walter Tyrrel so true a string as | 
thou—he lacks the sleight, I trow, so ekes it out with | 
Tyrrel must hold him pleased if he rate 


strength ! 
second i’ the field.” 

“« How, now, Sir Walter?” shouted the king; “ hear- 
est thou this bold De Beauchamp, and wilt thou yield | 
the bucklers ?—not thou, I warrant me, though it be to || 
thy king!” 

‘So please your highness,” Tyrrel answered ; “’tis” 
but a sleight to ’scape our wager, ’scaping the shame | 


He deems us over strong for him, | 


\} 
| 





beside of yielding! 
and so would part us !”’ 
“Nay, by my halydom,” Rufus replied with a gay | 
smile, “‘ but we will have it so. We two will ride in| 
company, each shooting his own shaft for his own hand. 
I dare uphold my arrow for twenty marks of gold and | 
my white Alan, against thy Barbary Bay. Darest thou, 
Sir Walter ?” | 
“TI know not that,I dare not!” answered Tyrrel, 
“ But your Grace wagers high, nor will" lightly lose 
Bay Barbury ; if so our wager stand, I shoot no roving | 
shaft.” 
“Shoot as thou wilt, so stands it 
“Amen,” cried Tyrrel, “‘and I doubt not to hear 
your Grace confess, Tyrrel hath struck the lordlier quar- 


ry.” 


”? 


“ Away, then, all! away!” and setting spurs to his 
curvetting horse, the monarch led the way at a hard | 
gallop, followed by all his train—a long and bright pro- | 
cession, their gay plumes and many-colored garments | 
offering a lively contrast to the deep leafy verdure of 
July, and their clear weapons glancing life-like to the | 
sunshine. They had careered along with merriment 
and music, perhaps three miles into the forest, when 


the deep baying of a hound was heard, at some short | 
distance to the right, from a thick verge of coppice. 
Instant the king curbed in his fiery horse, and raised | 
his hand on high, waving a silent halt. “Ha! have l be pursuers of the sylvan game. 


| speedily, I say, an thou wouldst ’scape his doom ! 


' and see how his horned kinsmen will entreat thee. 


| ivy, and crumbling in silent ruin. 
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''we outlaws here ?’’ he whispered close in the ear of 


Tyrrel. ‘’Fore God, but they shall rue it!’ Scarce 
had he spoken, when a buck burst from the thicket, 
and, ere it made three bounds, leaped high into the air 
and fell, its heart pierced through and through by the 
unerring shaft of an outlying ranger, who the next in- 
stant stepped out of his covert, and catching sight of 
the gay cavalcade confronting him—the sounds of whose 
approach he must have overlooked entirely in the ex- 
citement of his sport—turned hastily as if to fly. But 
it was all too late! A dozen of the king’s retainers had 
dashed their rowels into their horses’ flanks the instant 
he appeared, and scarce had he discovered their ad- 
vance before he was their prisoner. ‘‘ A Saxon, by my 
soul,”’ cried Rufus, with a savage scowl, “taken 1ed- 
hand, and in the fact !—out with thy wood-knife, Dami- 
an! By the most holy virgin, we will first mar his arche- 
ry, and then present him with such a taste of venison 
as shall, | warrant me, appease his hankering, for one 
Off with his thumb and finger! off with them 
Ha! 
grinnest thou, villain,’ he continued, as a contortion 
writhed the bold visage of his victim, who, certain of 
his fate, and hopeless of resistance or of rescue, yielded 


while. 


with stubborn resolution to his torturers—*“ an’ this doth 
make thee smile, thou shalt laugh out right shortly! 


Hence with him, now, Damian and Hugonet—and thou, 


Raoul, away with thee, set toils enow, uncouple half a 
score of brachs and slowhounds, and see thou take me 
a right stag of ten ere vespers !—Bare-backed shalt thou 
ride on him to the forest, thou unhanged Saxon thief, 
See 
that the dog escape ye not, or ye shall swing for it— 
bind him and drag him hence to the old church of Lyme 
—hold him there, on your lives, till sunset! and, ye, lead 
thither his wild charger; we will sup there upon the 
greensward, as we return to Malwood, and thou shalt 
make us merry with thy untutored horsemanship. Now 
for our wager, Walter. Forward—bhurrah!” and on 
again they dashed, until they reached the choicest 
hunting-ground of all that spacious woodland—the deso- 
late and desert spot where once had stood the fairest 
village of the land. Unroofed and doorless, in different 
stages of decay, a score or two of cottages, once hos- 


pitable happy homes of a free peasantry, stood here and 


‘there amid the brushwood which had encroached upon 
their precincts, while in the midst the desecrated church 


of Lyme reared its gray tower, now overgrown with 
Upon the cross which 


crowned the lowly tower, there sat, as they approached, 


‘a solitary raven, nor, though the whoop and horn rang 


close below his perch, did he show any sign of wildness 
or of fear; but rising slowly on his wing, flapped round 
and round in two or three slow circles, and then with a 
hoarse croak resumed his station. The raven was a 


favorite bird with the old hunters, and when the deer 


was slain he had his portion, thence named the raven’s 


bone; indeed, so usual was the practice, that this bird, 
the wildest by its nature of all the things that fly, would 
rarely shun a company, which its sagacity descried to 
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“What! Sittest thou there, old black-frock, in our | 


presence?” shouted the king, bending his bow, “ but we 
, 


will teach thee manners;”’ still, the bird moved not, 
but again sent forth his ominous and sullen croak above 
the jocund throng; the bow was raised, the cord was 


drawn back to the monarch’s ear; it twanged, and the 


next moment the hermit-bird came fluttering down, | 


transfixed by the long shaft, with painful and discordant 
cries, and fell close at the feet of Rufus’ charger. 
There was a murmur in the crowd, and one, a page 
who waited on the king, whispered with a pale face and 
agitated voice into his fellow’s ear—‘‘I have heard 
say 
“ Whose shaft ’gainst raven’s life is set, 
Shaft's feather his heart-blood shall wet!” 
The Red King caught the whisper, and turning with 
an inflamed countenance and flashing eye on the un- 
witting wakener of his wrath, “‘ Dastard and fool!” he 


shouted; and, clenching his gloved hand, he dealt the | 
boy so fierce a blow upon the chest, that he fell to the 
earth like a lifeless body, plunging so heavily upon the | 
sod head-foremost, that the blood gushed from nose, | 
ears, mouth, and he lay senseless and inanimate as the | 


surrounding clay. With a low sneering laugh, the 

tyrant once more spurred his charger forward amid the | 
emothered execrations of his Norman followers, boiling 

with indignation—for that one of their noble and victo- | 
rious race should have endured the foul wrong of a blow, 
though it were dealt him by a monarch’s hand. And | 
there were scowling brows, and teeth set hard among | 


the very noblest of his train ; and, as the glittering band | 
swept on, the father of the injured boy—a dark-browed, | 
aged veteran, who had couched lance at Hastings to | 
win the throne of earth’s most lovely island for that 

base tyrant’s sire—reined in his horse, and leaping to | 
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savage of the forest will shrink in mute dismay. The 
father, after a long and fearful struggle with his more 
tender feelings, wringing his hard hands till the 
blood-drops started redly from beneath every nail, lifted 
his face, more pale and ashy in its hues than that of the 
inanimate form which he had loved so tenderly; and as 
he lifted it he caught the fierce glow mantling on the 
front of each well-tried companion, and his own features 
lightened with the self-same blaze; his hand sank 
downward to the hilt of the long poniard at his girdle, 
and the fingers worked with a convulsive tremor as 
they griped the well-known pommel, and an exulting 
| smile curled his mustachioed lip, prophetic of revenge. 
Once more he bowed above the dead; he laid his broad 
| hand on the pulseless heart, and printed a long kiss on 
| the forehead; then lifting, with as much of tenderness 
_as though they still had sense and feeling, the relics of 
the only thing he loved on earth, he bore them from the 
roadside into the shelter of a tangled coppice; unbuckled 
his long military mantle, and spreading it above them, 
secured it at each corner by heavy stones, a tem- 
porary shelter from insult or intrusion. This done, 
in total silence, he rejoined his friends, who had for- 
borne to offer aid where they perceived it would be held 
superfluous. Without one word he grasped the bridle 
of his charger, tightened his girths, and then, setting no 
foot to stirrup, vaulted almost without an effort into the 
Raising his arm aloft, he 


| 


steel-bound demipique. 
pointed into the long aisles of the forest, wherein the 
followers of Rufus had long since disappeared. 

| “Our thoughts are one,”’ he hissed, in accents scarce- 
ly articulate, between his grinded teeth, ‘“‘ what need of 
Are not we soldiers, gentlemen, and Nor- 
mans, and shall not deeds speak for us ?” 


words ? 


| Truly he said, their thoughts were one! for each 





the earth upraised the body from the gory turf, and had severally steeled his heart as by a common im- 
wiped away the crimson stream from the pale features, | pulse; and now, without a word, or sign, or any inter- 
and dashed pure water brought from a neighboring | change of sentiments, feeling that each one understood 





brooklet in a comrade’s bacinet, upon the fair young | 
The dying child rolled up- 


brow, but it was all in vain! 
ward his faint eyes; they rested on the anxious linea- 





ments of that war-beaten sire, who stern and fiery to all 
else, had ever to that motherless boy been soft and ten- 
der as a woman. “ Father,” he gasped, while a brief 
painful smile illuminated with a transient gleam bis | 
ashy lips—‘‘ mercy, kind mother Mary, Father—fath- | 
er ’—the words died in the utterance, the dim eyes wa- | 
vered—closed! the head fell back upon the stalwart | 
arm that had supported it, and, with one long and qui- | 
vering convulsion, the innocent soul departed. Some 

three or four—inferior barons of the train, yet each a | 
gentleman of lineage and prowess in the field —each one 

in his own estimate a Prince’s peer—had paused around 
the desolate father and his murdered child; and now, 

as the old man gazed hopelessly upon the features of 

his first born and his only, the sympathy, which had 

moistened their hard eyes and relaxed their iron fea- | 
tures, was swallowed up in a fierce glare of indignation | 
irradiating their scarred and war-seamed visages with | 
that sublime expression, from which, when glowing on ! 
the face of a resolute and fearless man, the wildest | 


the other, they wheeled their horses on the tyrant’s 
‘track, and at a hard trot rode away, resolved on instant 
vengeance. Meanwhile the hunters had arrived at 
their appointed ground. The slowhounds were un- 
coupled and cast loose—varlets, with hunting-poles, and 
mounted grooms pressed through the underwood ; while 
in each open glade and riding of the forest, yeomen 
were stationed with relays of tall and stately gaze- 
hounds, to slip upon the hart the instant he should break 
from the thick covert. The knights and nobles galloped 
off, each with his long-bow strung, and cloth-yard arrow 
notched and ready, to posts assigned to them, some 
singly, some in pairs; all was replete with animation 
and with fiery joy. According to the monarch’s plea- 
sure, Tyrrel rode at his bridle-hand, for that day’s space 
admitted as his comrade and his rival ;—two eplendid 
bloodhounds, coal-black but tawny on the muzzle and 
the breast, so accurately trained that they required no 
leash to check their ardor, ran at the Red King’s heel; 
but neither page nor squire, such was his special man- 
date, accompanied their master. And now the loud 
shouts of the foresters and the deep baying of the pack 
gave note that the chase was on foot, and by the varied 
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cadences and different points whence pealed the soul- | 
exciting clamors, Rufus, a skilful and sagacious sports- 
man, immediately perceived that two if not three of the 
noble animals they hunted must have been roused at 
once. For a few seconds he stood upright in his stir- 
rups, his hand raised to his ear lest the slight summer | 
breeze should interrupt the welcome sounds. 
“ This way,” he said, in low and guarded tones, “this | 
way they bend; and with the choicest buck—hark to) 
old Hubert’s holloa! and there, there, Tyrrel, list to | 
that burst—list to that long sharp yell; Beshrew my | 
soul, if that be not staunch Palamon—that hound is | 
worth ten thousand. Ha! they are now at fault.—_ 
Again! Brave Palamon again! and now they turn; | 
hark how the echoes roar; aye, they are crossing now 
the Deer-leap dingle; and now, now, as their notes ring | 
out distinct and tuneful, they gain the open moorland— | 


spur, Tyrrel, for your life! spur! spur! we see him | 
not again till we reach Bolderwood,” and, with the | 
word, he raised his bugle to his lips, and wound it lus- | 
tily and well till every oak replied to the long flourish. | 
Away they flew, driving their foaming chargers,* now | 
through the tangled underwood with tightened reine, | 
now with free heads careering along the level glades, | 
now sweeping over the wide breoks that intersect the | 
forest as though their steeds winged, and now, at dis- 
tant intervals, pausing to catch the fitful music of the 
pack. After a furious chase of, at the least, two hours, 
the sounds still swelling on their right, nearer and near- | 
eras they rode the farther, the avenue through which | 
they had been galloping for many minutes, was inter- | 
sected at right angles by one yet wider though neg- 
lected, and, as it would seem, disuged, for many marshy 
pools might be seen glittering to the sun, which was 
now fast descending to the westward, and many plants | 
of ash and tufted hazies had sprung up, marring the 
smoothness of its surface. Here, by a simultaneous 
motion, and as it seemed, obedient to a common thought, 
both riders halted. ‘‘ He must cross, Tyrrel, he must 
cross here,’’ cried the excited monarch, “ aye, by the 
life of Him who made us—and that before we be ten | 
minutes older. I will take stand even here, where I 
command both alleys; ride thou some fifty yards or so, 
to the right; stand by yon rowan sapling, and mark me 
—see’st thou yon scathed but giant oak ?—now if he 
pass on this side, mine is the first shot; if on the other, 
thine! I will not balk thy fortunes; meddle not thou 
with mine!” 

They parted, the king sitting like a statue on his well- 
trained but fiery Andalusian the rein thrown loosely 
on the horse’s neck, and the bow already half bent in 
the vigorous right hand—the baron riding, as he had 
been commanded, down the neglected avenue, till he 
had reached the designated tree, when he wheeled 
round his courser and remained likewise motionless, 
facing the king, at that brief interval. Nearer and | 
nearer came the baying of the pack, while ever and | 
anon a sharp and savage treble mixed with the deeper | 
notes, gave token to the skilful foresters, that they 
were running with the game in view. Nearer it came 
and nearer; and now it was so close, that not an echo 
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could be traced amid the stormy music. But with the 
crash, no human shout was blended, no bugle lent its 
thrilling voice to the blythe uproar, no clang of hoofs 
announced the presence of pursters. Ail, even the 
best and boldest riders, saving those two who waited 
there in calm deliberate impatience, had long been 
foiled by the quick turns and undiminished pace main- 
tained by the stout quarry. The crashing of the branch- 
es might now be heard distinctly, as they were separa- 
ted by some body in swift motion; and next the laboring 
sobs of a beast overdone with toil and anguish; the 
waving of the ceppice followed in a long sinuous line, 
resembling in some degree, the wake of a fleet ship 
among the rolling billows. Midway, it furrowed the 
dense thicket between the king and Tyrrel, but with an 
His quick eye noted 
his advantage, his bow rose slowly and with a steady 
motion to its level; it was drawn to its full extent; the 
forked steel head pressing against the polished yew ; 
the silken string stretched home to the right ear. The 
brambles were forced violently outward, and with a 
mighty but laborious effort the hunted stag dashed into 
the more open space. 


inclination toward the former. 


Scarce had he cleared the 
thicket, before a sharp and ringing twang announced 
the shot of Rufus. So true had been his aim, that 
the barbed arrow grazed the withers of the game, a 
hart of grease with ten tynes on his noble antlers, lea- 
ving a gory line where it had razed the skin; and so 
strong was the arm that launched it, that the shaft 
glancing downward, owing to the king's elevation and 
the short distance of the mark at which he aimed, was 
buried nearly to the feathers in the soft mossy green- 
The wounded stag bounded at least six feet 
into the air; and Tyrrel, deeming the work already done, 
lowered his weapon—but the king’s sight was truer, 


sward. 


raising his bridle hand to screen his eyes from the rays, 
_now nearly level, of the setting sun—“ Ho!” he cried, 
|‘ Tyrrel, shoot—in the fiend’s name shoot!” Before 
the words had reached his ear, the baron saw his error, 
for, instantly recovering, the gallant deer dashed on- 
ward, passing immediately beneath the oak tree which 
Rufus had already mentioned. Raising his bow with a 
rapidity which seemed incredible, Tyrrel discharged 
his arrow. It struck, just at the correct elevation, 
against the gnarled trunk of the giant tree, but swift as 
_was its flight, the motion of the wounded stag was yet 
more rapid; he had already crossed the open glade, and 
was lost in the thicket opposite. Diverted from its 
‘course, but unabated in its force, the Norman shaft sped 
onward; full, full and fairly it plunged into the left 
‘side of the hapless monarch, unguarded by the arm 
|which he had cast aloft. The keen point actually drove 
clear through his body, and through his stout buff coat, 


|| coming out over his right hip, while the goose-feather, 


\which had winged it to its royal mark, was literally 
dabbled in his life-blood. Without a breath—a groan 
/—a struggle, the Conqueror’s son dropped lifeless from 
his saddle; his horse, freed from the pressure of the 
‘master limbs that had so well controlled him, reared 
| upright as the monarch fell, and with a wild quick 
snort of terror, rushed furiously away into the forest; 
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the bloodhounds had already, by the fierce cunning of | 


their race, discovered that their game was wounded, 
and had joined freshly with his old pursuers; while he 
who did the deed, gazed for one moment horror-stricken 
on the work of his right hand, and then, without so. 
much as drawing nigh to see if any thing of life remain- 
ed to his late master, casting his fatal bow into the 
bushes, put spurs to his unwearied horse, and drew not 
bridle till he reached the coast; whence, taking ship, he 
crossed the seas, and fell in Holy Land, hoping by 
many deeds of wilful bloodshed—such is the inconsis- 
tency of man—to win God’s pardon for one involuntary 
slaughter. 

Hours rolled away; the sun had set already, and his 
last gleams were rapidly departing from the skies, nor 
had the moon yet risen, when six horsemen came slow- 
ly, searching as it were for traces on the earth, up the 
same alley along which Tyrrel and the king had ridden 
with such furious speed since noontide. The lingering 
twilight did not suffice to show the features of the | 
group, but the deep tones of the second rider were those | 


_to the proud conquerors alone, followed the footsteps of 
his master, who had already passed the corpse, when a 
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/nor, though shrewd search was made for them until the 


confessor of Tyrrel, when that bold spirit had departed, 
revealed the real slayer of the king, did any rumor of 
their residence or fortunes reach any mortal ear. 

The moon rose over the New Forest, broad and un- 
clouded, and the dew fell heavy over glade and wood- 
land. The night wore onward, and the bright planet 
set, and one by one, the Stars went out, and still the 
king lay there untended and alone. The morning 
mists were rising, when the rumbling sound of a rude 


| cart awoke the echoes of that fearful solitude—a char- | 
_coal-burner of the forest was returning from his noctur- 
| nal labore, whistling cheerfully the burthen of some 
Saxon ballad, as he threaded the dark mazes of the 
greenwood. A wiry-looking cur, maimed in obedience 


to the forest law lest he should chase the deer reserved 


half-startled yelp, followed upon the instant by a most 
melancholy how] attracted the attention of the peasant. 
After a moment's search he found—although he did 


not recognize—the cause of his dog’s terror, and cast- 

“ How now?” he said, addressing his words to the ing it upen his loaded cart, bore it to the same church 
man who led the way, mounted upon a shaggy forest- | whereat but a few hours before the living sovereign had 
| determined to glut his fierce eyes with the death-pangs 


of the bereaved and vengeful father. | 


pony, “ how now, sir Saxon ; is it for this we saved thee 


from the tyrant’s hangmen, that thou shouldst prove a | of his fellow man. Strange are the ways of Providence— | 


|| that destined man lived after his intended torturer! 


blind guide in this matter ?” 


“Norman,” replied the other, still scanning, as he | And stranger yet, freed from his bonds, that he might 
_ minister unto the slaughter of that selfsame torturer, he 


spoke, the ground dinted and torn by the fresh hoof- | 
tracks, ‘‘my heart thirsts not for vengeance less than | 


thine! Nor is our English blood less staunch, although | its accomplishment—his meditated deed anticipated 


it be less fiery, than the hottest stream that swells the | —his desperate revenge forestalled.—“ Verily, ven- 
geance is mine,” saith the Lord, “and I will repay it.” 


veins of your proud race. I tell you, Rufus hath passed 
here, and he hath not turned back. You shail have 
your revenge !” 

Even as he spoke, the beast which he bestrode set) 
his feet firm and snuffed the air, staring as though his | 
eyeballs would start from their sockets, and uttering a 
‘*Blood hath been shed here! 
Jesu! what have we 


tremulous low neigh. 
and that, I trow, since sunset! | 
now ?”’ he cried, as his eye fell upon the carcase that so 
lately had exulted in the possession of health, and en- 


ergy, and strength, and high dominion. ‘ By Thor, the 
Thunderer, it is the tyrant’s corpse.” 


“And slain,” replied the father, “ slain by another’s | 





hand than mine! Curses! ten thousand curses on him 


who shot this shaft.” 
mounted, spproached the body of his destined victim, | 
and gazed with an eye of hatred most insatiably savage | 
upon the rigid face and stiffening limbs; then drawing | 
his broad dagger—‘‘I have sworn!”’ he muttered, as he 
besmeared its blade with the dark curdled gore—“ I 
have «worn! Lie there and rot,” he added, spurning 
the body with his foot—‘ and now we must away, for we 
are known and noted; and, whose did the deed, 'tis we, 
shall bear the blame of it. We must see other lands. | 


While he was speaking he dis- 


1 will but leave a brief word with the monks of Lyming- 
ton, that they commit my poor boy to a hallowed tomb, 
and then farewell fair England!” and they, too, rode 


away, nor were they ever seen again on British soil ;, 
i 





found his purpose frustrate—frustrate, as it were, by 


H. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
Wuere shall we trace the power which binds 
The kindred sympathy of minds? 
’Tis where the feelings of a friend 
With truth and virtue haply blend. ; 








Where Friendship’s spirit kindly flows, 
Each joy in varied beauty glows ; 

It leaves a thousand charms imprest, 
And gives to life its finest zest. 


When days of sorrow and of care 
Urge on the mind to sad despair, 
The hand of Friendship will sustain, 
Nor seek to comfort us in vain. 


In Memory’s vision, Friendship smiles, 
And oft the lingering hour beguiles ; 
Fondly we trace in happy union, 

Our dearest friends, in sweet communion. 


a) 


Disdaining all the wiles of art, 

It glows in every virtuous heart ; 

Is faithful in each changing clime— 
Endeared by absence and by time. 
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Original. | 
THE VOW. 


BY EDWARD 


MATURIN. 


Mens immota manet— 
Mortem orat, teedet coli convexa tueri.— Virgil. 


“Nay; but the youth is good, and of upright dealing, 
my daughter; and one respected among our people. 
He is rich beside, and one that hath vessels and monies. 
The youth also loves thee, and I would thou wert affi- 
anced to him.” 

Such were the expressions in whith a Jewish father 
endeavored to conquer his daughter’s repugnance to an 


union with one of her own people, in which we may ob- 
serve a leading characteristic of that nation, viz: pros- | 
perity and wealth forming the groundwork of his re- | 
commendation. 

“Come, come, give thy consent, my Rachel. Thy 
mother is gathered to her people, and thou art the only 
pledge our years of love have left me. Thou art her 
image, and I fain would see thee happy ere I die.” As | 
the old man spoke, he took his daughter’s hand, and | 
pressing it affectionately to his lips, his tears flowed 


fastly on it. 

The daughter he addressed was his only child, and 
Benjamin loved her with a feeling surpassing the “love 
She was indeed one, that to look on, was | 


of women.” 
tolove. Her countenance possessed that classic regu- 
larity so peculiar to the Jews; the arched brow and 
aquiline nose, while the eye, whose bld€kness seemed | 
capable of pourtraying only the strong passions, in her, | 
beamed with a lustre which expressed the sentiment 
almost before it was spoken. She was seated after the 
Oriental fashion, on an embroidered cushion, while her | 
fingers carelessly swept the strings of a mandolin. The 
melancholy chords she had struck accidentally, awaken- 
eda responsive feeling, and the maiden dropped her head 
to conceal the tear they had called forth. She handed 
the instrument to her attendant, and remained for a 
few moments silent. She looked earnestly on her) 
father with a mingled expression of horror and suppli- 
cation. ‘* Thou woulds’t not make thy Rachel misera- 
ble,” she said, ‘in wedding her to one she could not’ 
love. No; were he as Haman, whom the king de- 
lighted to honor, thy Rachel could not wed where 
she did not love.” | 
“ How cometh it thou lovest not him thy father hath 


chosen?” asked the Jew, his dark eye kindling as he | 
| 





spoke. 

“Nay, be not wrath with thy Rachel,” replied the 
maiden, clasping ber father forcibly. ‘ Have I not, 
been to thee a daughter? have I in aught disobeyed 
thee? have I not been to thee even as Ruth to Naomi? | 
Bur—” 

““ Why dost thou hesitate ?” 

“Forgive thy Rachel ; she cannot love the youth.” 

“Ha! art thou of the disobedient of the house of Isra- | 
el?” returned the Jew. “‘ Hast thou chosen the part of 
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' through the branches. 


'seemed to harmonize their shape and color. 





Absalom? Thine end then be Ais; for from this se 


I hold thee as a branch cut from a godly tree. Even 


a 





As he spoke, his 

eye flashed full on the trembling Rachel, but she saw 

not their expression ; her own were full with tears. 
The father’s curse fell with a more blighting influ- 


as thou sowest, so must thou reap.” 


ence on the innocent Rachel, as she called to mind its 
cause, and the object on whom her heart was set. An 
obedient daughter, she shuddered when she thought 
that filial obligations compelled the compromise of feel- 
ing, or could cancel its freedom; and as her mind re- 
verted to the object of her love, the name, the nation, 


-and above all, the religion which separated them, her 


fears but too well justified the evil omen of her father’s 


| words. 


That evening, Rachel had retired to her apartment. 
In addition to the luxury of Oriental style, it was mark- 
ed by an elegance, the result of wealth and taste. The 


silver lamps had been extinguished, and the moon pene- 


trating the leaves which twined the casement, reflected 
on the opposite wall the varied shapes through which 


it passed. A fitful air waved them to and fro, and as they 


yielded to its breath, they resembled spirits whose ori- 
gin and destination are alike mysterious, 

A deep and melancholy silence seemed to rest on 
every object; fitfully broken by the still more plaintive 
rustling of the leaves as the wind sent its soft music 
The sadness of the hour was 
in unison with the maiden’s heart as she dwelt on the 
malediction of her father, and felt, with the perversity 
of the passion, a fresh vigor arise from opposition. 
Notwithstanding the difference of creed, she had pledg- 


_ed herself to a young Moor, but the fearful menace of 


her father almost induced her to renounce the vow, and 
retrieve her faith. 
The casement-window conducting to the garden, was 


open, and the soft light which fell on tree and flower, 


Rachel 


_reclined on an ottoman, while her eyes were listlessly 


turned towards the casement. 


A shadow quickly pass- 
ed the apartment, and a few notes of the guitar were 
accompanied by a sweet and manly voice, to the fellow- 


ing : 


“The myriad stars are gleaming, Love, 

Aud the heavens with light are beaming, Love, 
And the countless dyes 

That bathe the skies 

From the milky way are streaming, Love. 

Oh, who would this hour resign, Love, 

For the fickle hues which shine, Love, 

On the dreamer’s path ? 

Save when he hath 

Such visions as float on thine, Love. 

Such an hour as this is meetest, Love, 

For Passion's tones; and sweetest, Love, 

Are the hours that glide 

When by thy side; 

Tho’ alas! they’re too often the fleetest, Love.” 


No ear is more susceptible than that of Love; from 
a thousand, it can distinguish that single voice which 


| firat woke the infant-heart from its trance, whose dreame 


of happiness are too frequently changed for the sigh 
and the pang. The voice was Hassan’s, her betrothed. 
In a moment she was in his embrace, 

“Is it thus,” said the Moor, as he gazed on her, “is 
it thus thou requitest Love? Is sorrow his offering? 
Are tears the rain with which thou wouldst water the 
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plant, and Jook for goodly fruit? Nay, weep not so, my 
Rachel.”, As he spoke he parted the hair from her fe- 
vered brow, and kissed the tears from her lids. 

“ Hassan, we must part,” faltered the maiden, 

“Not so, by Alla!’ retorted the Moor. ‘‘ Witness 
our holy prophet, howI love thee! Faith—country. 
The honors of this world, and the bliss of our paradise 
are but as dust in the balance when weighed against 


thee.” 


He checked himself, and his lip curling with 
scorn, his mind was momentarily affected by some 
darker thought. ‘* Perchance thou hast no love for me,” 
continued the youth; ‘or worse, thou mayest love 
another?” And as he spoke, his dark eye fixed on her 
a glance which, while it dared to inquire, shuddered at 
the reply. 

“ Hussan, wrong me not,” rejoined the maiden, with 
that fearless tone which bespoke the truth of her words, 
“* My father would bind me in marriage, to one of our 
own tribe, and hath, even this night, mentioned the 
youth; then ask me not, doth Rachel love, who, for 
thee, hath disobeyed a father, and spurned his choice.” 
The recollection of her father’s parting words thrill- 
ed through her, and shuddering at their import, her 
head sank on the breast of the youth. He felt, 
as he gazed on her and her falling tears, that the 
bigotry of their mutual creeds formed a barrier weak 
and narrow between them, and determined that Rachel 
should be his own, though their union should be pur- 
chased even by the sacrifice of the promises made to 
the Blest. 

“ Let us not,” he cried, “‘ tempt the prize while it is 
yet within our grasp, or temper the passion which binds 
our hearts by the stern and icy calculations of age. All 
shall be sacrificed for thee. The turban shall be tram-!| 
pled in the dust; mine ear shall be deaf to the call of 
the Muezzin, and the Pride of the crescent shall bow to 
the Truth of the cross. We will worship thesame God, 
and the prayers we offer to His mercy-seat, shall return 
in blessings on the tie that binds us. Away then with 
tears, my Rachel; my paradise shall be on earth, and 
the Eternity thou hast told me of, as the hope of the 
Christian, shall outweigh the joys of our Eden which 
gladden the eye to betray the soul.”’ 

The bigotry of the Moor, and the pride of his creed 
seemed to fall before the strength of the passion he 
avowed, and the imaginary glories of his paradise to 
fade before ties and charms more tangible. He plucked 
a dugger from his belt, and presenting the hilt to his 
lips, was about to swear upon it, when the Jewess, 
seizing it, exclaimed, ‘* Mine be the oath. Sooner 
would I relinquish our holy faith, and bow with thee to 
Mecca, than wed the youth of my father’s choice.” 

The words no sooner escaped her, than a faint rust- 


ling was heard among the trees, and the shadow of a 
human figure, indistincly seen for an instant, escaped 
through an opposite path. The scimitar of Hassan 
was unsheathed on the moment, and, clasping her once | 
again, he pursued the fugitive. 


Vow. 








of Mahometanism, and atonable only by death, if the 
offender repent or be unwilling to apostatize to the Mos- 
lem creed. The tendency of her words was but too fa- 
tally proved by a subsequent event. On the following 
morning a small body-guard of the Emperor halted be- 
fore the residence of Benjamin, and their commander 
inquiring for the Jew, presented him a firman with 
the imperial seal. As the old man hastily scanned it, 
the ashy hue of his visage, his quivering hand and lips 
sufficiently testified the fearful exaction contained in the 
parchment. It specified the particular expressions 
used by his daughter, rendered penal by the laws of the 
Barbary states, and demanded her immediate appear- 
ance before the Sultan of Fez and Morocco, where the 
charge would be substantiated by a witness. The Jew 
stood motionless and silent, and the only symptom of 
the thoughts which agonized his mind, was the tear 
which fell upon the parchment as he unconsciously ran 
over its contents, 

““ My Rachel, my only child,” he muttered to him- 
self, ‘‘ they will tear her from me, even as the rebellious 
sons of Jacob sold Joseph, the well-beloved, for a bond- 
servant.” His head sank upon his bosom, and the in- 
distinct mutterings of his voice testified the anguish of 
his soul. The firman dropped from his hand, and he 
stood like one whose hopes of the present and future 
were alike extinguished. 

The suspense of the scene was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Rachel. Her eyes wandered with timidity 


'as she looked alternately on her father and the armed 


troops which Mrrounded him, and ber apprehensions of 
danger were fully confirmed when she saw the Empe- 
ror’s firman. She rushed to her father for protection. 

‘** What is this thou hast done, my child?” sobbed the 
old man; ‘ hast thou added apostacy to disobedience? 
have I nurtured thee in the faith of the House of Israel, 
only that thou shouldst bow the knee to the golden calf, or 
wander after strange gods? I say to thee even as the 
prophet, if the Lord be God, worship him; but if Baal 
be God, then follow him.” The old man’s voice grad- 
ually sank within him, as he dwelt on the dreaded 
apostacy of his daughter, compared with which, all 
filial disobedience was an offence light and venial. 

“What sayest thou, my father?” replied the Jew- 
ess, fixing on him ber full eyes, dim with the tears of 
terror and reproof, ‘What hath thy Rachel done? 
My knee hath bowed in worship but to the one and 
true God, even to the God who wrought deliverance for 
Israel.” 

‘Nay, torture me not now with assurances of thy 
faith, even when the angel is at the door to smite the 
first-born. Hast thou not forsworn thy kindred, thine 
house, and, oh! that these lips should live to say it, thy 
God. Thou bowest no longer to the ark and the mer- 
cy-seat; Mecca is thy shrine, and the crescent the sym- 
bol of thy creed.” 

The Jew, amid the sternness of his reproof, could no 


| longer repress the paternal feelings which rose like a 


Throughout the Barbary states, and in Morocco— || ray of sunshine through mist; and falling on his daugh- 


the scene of the present tale—such words as those ut- 





ter’s neck, he wept the tears of bitterness and pain. 


tered by the Jewess, are deemed equivalent to a vow , ‘‘ Thou wrongest me,”’ exclaimed Rachel, as with diffi- 
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culty she endeavored to support his tottering frame. {{ paternal love; ‘‘ They will take thee from me, my child, 
“ Thou wrongest me. I worship none but the God of | and thou wilt be polluted amid the abominations of the 
our Father Tho; even Him whose piilar of light gui- tents of Kedar. But thy father will wateh for thee to 
ded the footsteps of his wandering children. Who are guard thee in their ungodly places, even as Mordecai 
these our persecuters in e@ strange land? Where is | watched by the palace gate for his well-beloved Esther. 
mine accuser? Wherewitbul doth he charge me?” | Go, go, my child. The blessing of the God of Jacob be 
As she spoke, the glance of proud and maidenly defi- | upon thee. We are weak, and dare not resist these 
ance she east on the armed troop, seemed to awe their | Philistines; but forget not, Rachel, thy God in the hour 
commander to a momentary dereliction of his duty. | of trial, who can raise for thy champion the strong arm 
He hesitated, till his eye falling on the parchment, he of a Samson,”’ 
advanced, and raising, presented it to her. Dashing | As he spoke he pressed her to his heart with all the 
aside her tears, she perused it hastily, and her lips “energy the anguish of the moment spared him, anda 
curling with disdain at the futility of the charge, and | groan of agony burst from him as he gazed on his daugh- 
the treachery on which it was founded, she flung it at ter surrounded by a band of Moorish troops. 
ber feet. “It is true,” she said; “I uttered the words; | There is no hour through life’s pilgrimage when it 
but though only a Jewish maiden of a weak and scat- Wears more the aspect of loneliness and desolation 
tered race, your judge and tribunal I alike despise. It | than on our first separation from home; we feel as 
cannot be that He who fed the prophet in the wilderness, though our path were to be through a wilderness, where 
will desert the desolate and oppressed in the hour of all is dark above, and bleak and barren around. The 
week gay and lightsome footsteps of youth lags with the an- 
“Rachel, my child,” exclaimed the old man as he | ticipated infirmity of age, and the eye weak and dim 
heard her admitting the trath of the impeachment, with tears, vainly endeavors to penetrate the clouds 
“are these thy words?’ She shuddered and was si- which lie before it. We feel as though the Past were a 
lent as she reflected on the words she precipitately ut- | friend with whom we had been long familiar, and in the 
tered the preceding evening. ‘ Wilt thou not answer, cold aspect of the Future, we recognize a stranger who 
my Rachel?” he continued, regarding her earnestly, smiles only to betray. Memory raises her veil from 
as indignation struggled with sorrow and tenderness. | the thousand joys of childhood, and we can recount 
“Oh, my child, if this be true, then hast thou number- | them ouly with the melancholy pleasure of those who 
ed the days of my pilgrimage. Even like our Father) still regasd the flowers which have withered on their 
Jacob, my hairs will sink with sorrow to the grave.” breast. Our heart feels no longer the quickening throb 
As she looked on the anguish of herffather, she re- | of health, its very pulse is weak, like a traveller who 
pented the vow she had so rashly made, but felt that drops down exhausted ere half his pilgrimage be done. 
the pangs and penalties of the law would be weak com- The voice of father and mother seems to have for ever 
pared with the passion which she was conscious would passed away, and the tones of strangers fall coldly on 
support her through them. The vow—if such it might | the ear, like a wintry blast sweeping the wolian which 
be termed—had been uttered in an unguarded moment, had once responded to the gentler air of summer. 
and originated not from antipathy to her creed, but | Such were the feelings which influenced Rachel, as 
from dislike to the youth her father had chosen. She | she sat in the solitary apartment assigned for her use. 
had resolved never to wed him, and her rash expres- | It was evidently a portion ofja building connected with 
sions of attachment to the Moor she was willing to | the palace, from the murmuring sounds which issued 
maintain amid the cruelties and trials which the arbi- 
trary justice of a despot might impose. As she felt the || mute, from whose demeanor silent and austere, she an- 
‘ticipated the worst results. Refreshments were con- 


from the corridors. She was attended by a female 


tears of the old man bedew her cheek, her feeling of re- |, 
pentance became stronger, and her attachment to her || veyed to her at appointed hours, but repeated questions 
religion more confirmed by a sense of the ties which "were productive of no information. 
bound her to him. Two days had elapsed since her apprehension, when 

There is an instinctive delicacy even in the roughest || the door of her apartment opening, the same officer 
natures, which suspends the operations of duty, and | who had conducted her thither, entered. The gentle- 
bows in silent homage to scenes of suffering and distress. | ness of his manners seemed to combine a native polish 
The suldier inured to danger and fatigue will weep in | with sympathy. He intimated thé command of his 
sympathy with the tear of innocence and childhood, and | sovereign for her immediate appearance, and the invol- 
even the wretch whose brow has been seared by the | untary exclamation, ‘God of Jacob, protect thy ser- 
hand of crime, has still one tear for the misfortunes | vant,” burst from her pale lips, as the open door dis- 
It was under the || closed a guard of soldiers. She instantly dropped the 
long veil which covered even her bosom, and repeating 
an inaudible prayer, followed the men. 

She passed through corridors crowded with men, some 
suitors, some merchants, the quick glance of the eye 


which are but the mirror of his own. 
influence of this feeling that the commander stood in! 
hesitation how to act, as he witnessed the painful scene | 
between Benjamin and Rachel. At length"approach- | 


ing them with diffidence, and making a salaam, he inti- | 
mated his commission and the necessity of expedition. || and rapidity of gesture, testifying the urgency of their 


The old man raised his head slowly, and fixing on her | business. ‘The majority were litigants in quest of jus- 
an expression in which sternness melted before pain and | tice, and the black slaves who followed them laden with 
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costly gifts, sufficiently proved that there, as in other anon he wrung his hands or pressed them to his brow, 
countries, the Goddess possesses a mercenary nature, as though they could remit the pain which fevered it. 
and requires to be bribed for her favors, like the guar-|  “* My child, my first-born,”” exclaimed the old man, 
dian of Danae. as clasping his daughter’s neck, he wept upon it. I 
As she advanced through the crowd, her beauty seen have found thee,”’ he continued, as he regarded her 
dimly through her veil, like a landscape through mist, , with fondness, and parted from her brow her flow- 
struck the behulders with admiration and silence, not ing hair, ‘‘I have found thee, my child, yet though 
unmingled with surprize as they recognized in the per- it be in the house of Baal, I thank my God I 
son of the lovely captive the daughter of the wealthy have found thee. These eyes are sore troubled with 
Benjamin. *‘ What was her offence?” was the ques- weeping for thee; yea, I desired to look on thee again, 
tion which leaped from mouth to mouth, and which | even as the hart thirsteth for the brook, and the God 
_ of our fathers hath heard my prayers. But why weep- 
She, at length alone and unprotected, stood in the | est thou, my child? Wherein have our enemies 
harmed thee? Thou art to me, Rachel, even as Jo- 
seph, his best beloved, was to our Father Jacob. Speak, 
speak, my child.” 


rested unsatisfied with the inquirer. 


hall of audience, and before her judge. Causes of com- 
plaint are, with few exceptions, brought before the em- 
peror, whose eyes were sternly fixed on her as she ad- 


The old man paused; he felt the warm tear on his 
vanced. 


hand; he heard the violence of her sob. He hastily 
raised his hand to his temple, and striking it, endeavor- 
ed to rally his thoughts which lay turbid and co#fused. 


He was seated after the ottoman fashion, on a pile 
of cushions slightly elevated from the ground; one 
slave holding the umbrella over his head—a privilege 


The suddenness of his domestic calamity, and the an- 
guish of their separation, as they quickened feeling, had 
blunted his mental perceptions; and he strove to re- 


peculiar to the family in possession of the throne— 
another plied the fan, while a third stood prepared with | 


the favorite beverage, coffee. The remainder of his trace circumstances, to cofiieet cause with effect, and 


vainly asked himself, ‘‘ why he and his daughter stood 
before the tribunal of the Moor?” Ibrahim, with the 
taciturnity of the Eastern character, looked on in silence, 


secretly planning, however, for the possession of the 
Jewess, softened into a voluptuous tenderness as he | Jowess. 


gazed on her beauty heightened by the pictorial effect of | The first object which formed a nucleus for the 
her national costume. Her robe of yellow silk hung | , thoughts of Bp jamin, was the articles carried by his 
sufficiently low to disclose a bosom of exquisite mould, | slaves, on which his eye accidentally fell, as it wandered 


' “| from one object to another. ‘‘ Ha!’ he exclaimed. 
bored ; and her ringlets, whose blackness might be said | «>7j, here. Perjury, by Heaven and earth. My 


to be dyed in Death, clustered on her snowy neck like | daughter, the arrow of the destroyer is on its deadly 
the foliage of cypress shading a marble temple. The | flight, and hath singled thee for its victim.’’ His voice 
sank with that tone of rapid alternation consistent with 
the wanderings of his mind, and seizing a casket of jew- 
els from one of the slaves, he fell at the emperor’s feet, 
and casting them before him, in an attitude of prostra- 
tion, he sank to the ground, his face almost touching 
filment. | the feet of Ibrahim. “Take them. Take them all,” 
When she first appeared, Ibrahim resolved that as a | he cried, “ but leave me not childless. Why should I 
criminal, upon the substantiation of the charge, she | linger on through the valley of the shadow of death, when 
should be condemned and executed. But as he gazed | my staff is not by my side; neither are my loins girded 
on her surpassing beauty, with the passion of an E as- | for the way ?” 
tern despot who levels loveliness and virtue to the || The appeal had no further influence upon the despot 
brute creation, he resolved that but one condition | than to call forth a burst of impatience, Rising from 
should purchase her pardon. In the cold and apathetic | his seat, and for the moment discarding the indo- 
manner of ove who performs a duty as a ceremony, he | lent apathy of the Oriental character, “‘ Away with her,” 
recapitulated the expressions which had been everheard, he cried; * and thou, dotard, on thy life, fail not to ap- 
the construction placed upon them by the law as a vow | pear to witness thy daughter’s fate.” 
of apostacy, and the punishment which awaited its non-| He saw the love which united father and daughter, 
fulfilment. While he was yet speaking, a murmur was and the strength of his lust hesitated not to make it the 
heard at the entrauce of the hall, and an old man ad- | instrument of inducing compliance with his abandoned 
vanced with tottering gait, followed by slaves bearing || will. The old man feebly rising from the ground, stood 
some valuable articles. The Moors who thronged the | motionledm his eyes fixed on the ground, while his 
hall fell back from bis path with that feeling of antipa- strongly-knit brow and quivering lips, seemed as though 
thy with which they regard one of an opposite creed. | he were mentally invoking a curse on his enemy, which 
It was the Jew, Benjamin. His piercing eye glanced | he dared not utter. He seemed abstracted from all as- 
rapidly around as in search of some desired object, and | ‘sociations either with his daughter’s situation or dan- 


retinue was composed of officers, civil and military. 


At a sign, two slaves approached and removed the 


veil of the Jewess. The piercing glance with which he 





had hitherto regarded her, both as a delinquent and a 


whose throb bespoke the anxiety under which she la- 


helpless maiden stood before her judge weeping and | 
silent; she felt the truth of the accusation, she knew | 
the penalty, and though she loved the Moor with all the | 


} 


fervor of woman's love, she repented the vow, when the | 
religion of her fathers was to be the penalty of its ful- | 
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ger,and the warmth of paternal affections he had so | 
strongly expressed, was absorbed in that most tanta- |, 
lizing of all feelings, the desire of vengeance neu- | 
tralized by impotence. 

Ibrahim whispered one of his numerous retinue, and 
on the instant two separate guards surrounded father 
and daughter. The old man did not even raise his 
eyes, but attended by the guard, mechanically moved 
on. 

The apartment to which Rachel was now conducted, 


differed far from that which she had formerly tenanted. | 
| . . ° . 
panoply proof against every shaft chance or design may 


It combiaed splendor with the luxury incidental to Ori- 


damask drapery, were ornamented at the cornices with | 
arabesques, while the corners bore in large letters the 
word “ Alla,” wrought with gold in the Turkish charac- 
ter. The rosm, circular in its form, was surrounded 
with ottomans, so dexterously joined, as to represent 
the appearance of unity, covered with damask, and 
fringed with god, while at stated intervals there rose a 


pile of folded drapery terminating in, and clasped by, a. 
crescent. The floor was of porcelain, divided into tes- 
selated compartments of blue and white, while from) 
the centre rose a fountain, whose waters, perfumed from 
a reservoir, cooled, while they scented the atmosphere. 

Regardless of the splendor which surrounded her, the 
unfortunate Rachel flung herself on an ottoman and | 
buried her face in her hands. Between the Past and 


Present, a dim veil seemed to hang which confounded | 


agents and events, and through which it was impossi- | 
ble to distinguish the visionary from thdlfeal. Dull and | 
confused were the objects which floated before her, like |, 
as their own. 


the intangible imagery of a dream, which, though visi- 
But 
amid them all, conspicuous rose the form of Hassan, 
like a solitary column amid the wreck which surrounds 
it. 
her drooping energies, and she felt that penalty or even 


ble, the mind vainly endeavors to incorporate. 


torture were inadequate to subdue the love she bore 


him. Yet, though she was willing to sacrifice her life 


for him, she could not compromise her religion; and | 
| As she rose from her knees there was a blended air 


though now in the power of those hostile to her from 


creed, as she dwelt on the faded glories, the prostrate | 
power of Israel, and the pride of her theocracy, when | 


God spake face to face with her legislators, priests, and 
leaders, her heart swelled with devotion as she pon- 


dered on the grandeur and antiquity of her religion. | 


So long had she remained in the trance, that it was 
night before she rose. The casements had been closed, 
and a solitary silver lamp suspended by a chain of the 
same metal, shed a “dim, religious light’’ through the 
apartment, harmonjzing the damask into a dark and 
sombre hue. The costliness and splendor which met 
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ental furniture. It was spacious—the walls hung with level. 


,as she knelt to him. 


The smile which glowed upon his lips re-animated |, 
religion, to exact with rigor the penalty of words utter- 


officers, he appeared at her door, and his retinue, mak- 
ing their salaam, closed it, leaving them together. 

She was pacing the room rapidly as he entered, end 
so great was her abstraction, that she heeded him not 
until suddenly turning, the eyes of [brahim and his lovely 
prisoner met. There is a majesty around the form of 
Innocence, as she folds around ber her mantle of white- 
ness, which silences the aspersions of malignity, and 
awes the Lold aspect of the accuser. She seems to 
stand like Pallas, when she rose from the head of the 


Olympian god, her attitude one of defiance, and her 


Se stood the Jewish maiden before her accuser, 
whose tyrannic will might authenticate the charge and 
seal her fate. As he gazed on her attitude of pride, he 
for the moment forgot his power, and feared to pursue 
his design. But a short interval convinced him that it 
was but woman whio stood before him, whose delicacy 
sunk beneath the dangers which menaced her, and 
whose tears flowed as though to conciliate and soften 
the heart of her accuser. In a moment she relaxed 
the sternness of her attitude, and was at the feet of 
Ibrahim. 

‘“‘ Mercy—mercy !” burst falteringly from her lips, 
He regarded her with an air of 
proud indifference, as one whose feelings were already 


bent to his will. So looks the tiger on his destined 


| prey, or the reaper on the flower which falls unresist- 
ingly beneuth his sickle. 


“Lovely maiden, askest thou mercy of me? The 
request comes too late ; thy crime is great, great must 
be the penalty. Our Prophet and his God claim thee 


Thou canst not be unwilling to consu- 


| mate the vow thou hast uttered freely.” 


“The vow—what vow?” reiterated the maiden, as 


her mind rapidly retraced her interview with Hassan. 


‘Is it the boasted justice of your law, or mercy of your 


It cannot be. But even for 
his sake though I would part with life, I dare not for- 


ed in unguarded haste ? 


sake my god.” 


of pride and devotion, and the elevation of her eyes to 
heaven gave that holy aspect to her countenance which 
seemed to say that her heart was animated with the 
spirit in which she spoke. 

‘It is vain, maiden,” replied Ibrahim, after a pause, 
“to look to heaven for protection, when thou art in the 
power of an earthly king.”’ 

“Yet the sceptre of that king may break,” retorted 
Rachel, “when he would stain it with blood, or bend 
_it to the purpose of his own unholy will.” 


| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| Her eye as she spoke rested full on Ibrahim, who 








her eye only formed the stronger cuntrast with the hu- | felt that in its penetrating glance his designs were an- 

miliation of her spirit; she felt herself, as it were, in ticipated. He resolved, therefore, to conceal them till 

the toils of a tyrant, whose will might either liberate or | 

enthrall her, and as she pondered on her condition, the | proaching death, and then dieclose them, as the only 

chilling thought thrilled through her, of a corpse array- || means of purchasing her freedom. 

ed in the gilded trappings of the tomb. “ Knowest thou, maiden, the death to which thou 
Ibrahim was not long in disclosing his schemes. On| wilt be doomed?” 


the following morning, preceded by some two or three’ “I defy and brave it for my God,” replied the Jew- 


her fortitude should sink under the terrors of her ap- 
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ess: “for though ye should bind me to the stake, yet | victims. If I fall, it will be because thy tyranny vills 

amid the tongues of fire which rose to consume me, I | it, for thou hast no witness to prove my words.” 

would glory in the pain which attested the sincerity of , A glow of triumph suffused the Sultan’s countenmce 

my faith, and like the captive Hebrew in the furnaces as he replied, conscious that in the retention of the 
flame, the hand of the protecting spirit would be ex- | witness, he had multiplied the toils which ensnarel his 
tended, if not to guard, at least to gnide me to that victim. 

better world where the power of earthly monarchs must “The witness of thy words is here, even withn my 
bow to the omnipotence of the heavenly, and their palace.” 

sceptres and thrones crumble amid the lightnings of the “‘T will not curse him,” said Rachel, raisibg her 
hand which created them.” eyes to heaven, the calmness of their expressin still 

Her form dilated and her eye kindled as she recount-| more softened by tears. ‘“‘ Rather would I bkss him, 

ed the grandeur of the God in whom she trusted, and and change his heart by kindness, as Joseph did his 
even the misbelieving Moor trembled as he recognized brethren, who rose up to slay him.” 

in the glow of her spiritual beauty that fortitude and | The benignity of the thought seemed fa the mo- 
firmness which seemed to emanate from the powers she | ment to assuage her feelings, and her eyes ‘ill semain- 
described, which threats could not subdue, nor the ter- | ed elevated, as in silent prayer to that Bring, who, in 
rors of punishment extinguish. the moment of trial, can inspire weaknes: with power, 

“Ha! laughest thou me to scorn,” he exclaimed, his and breathe even on the heart of cruely the throb of 
eye flashing and his cheek coloring with indignation. | mercy. 

** Maiden, thou shalt rue it. My willis the arm of the |“ Jewess,” said Ibrahim, ‘I will sot parley with 
law, which can either shield or condemn thee. Without | thee; a foul blot is it on my faith that } have held con- 
are my guards ready for thy destruction—one word of verse with thee so long. If naught een work en thee, 
mine, and thou fallest as the leaf from the tree, thy neither the rashness of thy vow, nor the dread of pun- 
name unmourned and thy place unknown. Think not | ishment—lo! I have an advoeaie here, whom I have 
that | boast—my very name is power, and in my veins | kept as an hostage for thy submission.” 

flows the blood of the once-famed Boabdil,” | The Jewess regarded him with an expression of in- 

“ Sultan,” replied the Jewess with dignity, “I have! credulity, and shuddered as she thought her obstinacy 
heard thy vaunting only to despise it, while I know that | might extend its punishment :o one who was alike be- 
in the exercise of that power thou canst not stir one loved as innocent. Her worst anticipations were reali- 
step beyond what the God of our faith will thee.| zed, when the Sultan stamping with fury, the door 
Thinkest thou I would not rather tempt the terrors of | opened, and B@hjamin, loaded with irons, and escorted 
the grave, than surrender myself body and soul to thy | by a troop, entered. 
unholy will, ’Tis true, that the weak and scattered | ‘ Merciful God, look dow2 upon thy servants,” ejac- 
remnant of Israel are esteemed among ye but as the | ulated Rachel, as she glanced upon the old man, his 
beasts that perish; yet shalt thou see, that loathed and | eyes moist with tears, his bair and beard neglected, his 
trampled as we may be, the deserted Jewess hath still || head declined upon his breast, and his whole demeanor 
pride kindling within her soul sufficient, Sultan, to dare | that of one worn with care and bent with suffering. 
thy cruelties, and tel’ thee to thy face—thou art aty-|| The Sultan’s eye wandered with a glance of malig- 
rant!” | nant pride, as he gazed alternately on father and child, 

The only hope in which he had trusted, the reduction | and fixed itself at length on the pale and trembling 
of her sternness and resolution, failed him now; andas Jewess. ‘ Did I not sey unto thee, maiden, that resis- 
a last resort he exchanged the haughtiness of com- | tance was vain; here is one in whom is no offence, and 
mand and threat, for the humility of earnest entreaty. || yet he bends beneath my chain.” 

“Lovely Jewess, hear me,” he continued, approach- | Rachel answered not; her hands were locked as in 
ing her. i an agony of prayer, and her closed eyes seemed to shun 

“ Sultan!’ she interrupted, with an energy she had | communion with the scene of anguish and bitterness. 
not hitherto exhibited, drawing from her bosom a small 1 The brow of Ibrahim was knit, and his compressed lip 
dagger, “approach one step further, and the daughter | worked as in meditation of some foul, dark design, and 
of the despised Benjamin lies bleeding at thy feet.” | anger at her silence. 

“ Then hear me even where I stand,” he continued; | ‘‘ Dog of an unholy creed!’ he exclaimed, turning 
“but say that thou wilt be mine, and the wealth of my ‘full on the Jew, “thou art mine and mine thou shalt 
empire shall be at thy command. Look around thee, || remain, fettered as thou art ; nay more, thine ill-begot- 
maiden, resistance is vain, thou art surrounded by men | ten gain, which thou prizest as thy life-blood, shall be 
whose business is a slavish obedience to a will they dare | seized, and wanderers as thou and thy tribe are, thou 
not dispute, end cannot resist. The very floor wet shalt bew beggar, if this thy daughter bend not to my 

will.” 

The oldman answered not; his head sank still lower, 
ess violently, ‘no more! If thou wilt imprison my | and a strong respiration seemed to relieve the intensity 
person, thou shalt not insult mine ear. Decide my fate || of his feeling. ‘ Rachel! Rachel!’ muttered the 
as it pleaseth thee, thou wilt but add one more human || old man, inaudibly, ‘would that thou too, my child, 


life to the catalogue which bleeds with the names of thy || wert gathered to thy fathers with thy mother, Rebecca, 


standest on is within my Haram.” 


’ retorted the Jew- | 


* Sultan, as thou valuest my life,’ 
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ere this day of sin and shame had dawned upon our 
horse! But the will of the God of Jacob be done. 
Even as the axe is levelled, so falls the tree !” 

“Speak, dog! what wilt thou?” exclaimed the Sul- 


tan “we tride time. By Alla! we waste moments 


anc words on this same maiden as though our prophet | 


haddestined her for his Paradise. Speak, Jew!” 

Benjamin raised his head—rage and indignation had 
querched his tears, as the summer’s sun parches the 
earti, and a sternness almost preternatural kindled in 
his full dark eye. 

“Sultan, [ have heard thee. Ifthe maiden be guilty, 
thy prophet and the law claim her. But rather would 
I kneel upon her grave, and thank my God she was at 
peace, than live the foul and corrupted instrument of 
thy lust.” 

“Fa!” exclaimed Ibrahim, his hand resting on his 
scimtar half unsheathed. 

“Nay, hear me _ further,’ 
voice strengthening as he spoke, ‘‘and then strike. I 
was villing to ransom my child, but now that thou hast 
bared thy secret, not one coin will I give thee. Thou 
shali find that weak and trampled on as we may be, 
like the grass of the field, the God in whom we trust 
can inlock the gate to the prisoner, and raise the right- 
han of his strength against the persecutors of his peo- 
ple. Rachel, my child,” continued Benjamin, ap- 
prosching her, and falling on her neck, ‘‘ weep not, we 
are even now in a great strait, yet Israel once trembled 
befare the hosts of Pharoah, and horse and rider sank 
in tle mighty waters. The mighty have*fallen even in 
the zreat strength wherein they boasted, and the wea- 
pon: of war perished even while the hand of the strong 
helcthem. The tyrant feasted, though the groans of 
our :aptive fathers mingled with the banquet-song, yet 
did ‘he walls of his palace tremble even with the doom 
the Jord had written there ; for the enemy and avenger 
Then weep not, my child, 


’ continued the Jew, his 


were nigh even at the door. 
for tie arm of our Ged is not shortened that it cannot — 
save.” | 

“Dog! thou hast sealed thine and thy daughter's | 
deom!”’ burst from the lips of Ibrahim, as he rushed 
from the apartment. 

They were not left long alone; but even the interval 
was employed by the distracted father. His face half , 
averted from her, as it rested anxiously on the door, he 
took from his finger a massive signet-ring. ‘‘ Take 
this, my child. It is thy father’s gift—keep it as the 
apple of thine eye, for even at the eleventh hour, when 


vow. 








The hour of final separation is an epoch in life, which 


anticipates the chill and solitude of the tomb; and 


compresses into a moment all that we dread and trem- 
ble at of eternity. The momentary “ Farewell” of a 
friend but sweetens our intercourse, and leaves behind 
-itacharm like the echo of music, which links us with 
| something delicious in the Past, on which memory can 
dwell even while she weeps. But when we feel we 
look our last on thuse we love, (for in the hour of mis- 
fortune omen speaks like truth,) that stillness shall 
| succeed that voice, and the dim twilight of a friendless 
| state the light of that countenance whose smile was 
| gladness; it is then the grave is robbed of its terrors— 
| we have felt its chill, we have heard the echo of its soli- 


| tude, and wandered in its darkness. The sun has sunk 
| 


‘on a sudden and for ever, and the music of the statue 


died amid the waste of sands which lent no echo. 


| 
| They had parted, perhaps for ever; or if they met, 


it might be amid the pains and inflictions of a tyrant’s 

will. The Jewess stood motionless on the spot where 
they had embraced; the look, word and action of her 
father were as objects she could not distinguish from a 
dream. The very ring he placed upon her finger lay 
| unheeded, the possession alike disregarded as its ob- 


| ject. 


| Suffering, like physical pain, from excess, produces 
| torpor as well as acuteness, and while it gives us the 
| patience of passiveness, deprives us of resistance. So 
_was it with Rachel; she had unconsciously implicated 
herself and father, and the object for whose love the 
_words had been so rashly uttered, was, perhaps, for 
ever separated from her. 
“the result; and, like the flower, bend to the blast she 


could neither propitiate nor avert. 


She could now only endure 


| It was now evening, and since the hour of her father’s 


'departure she had been left alone; while solitude in 
'the absence of every thing external to attract or be- 


| 


| guile, lent imagination to anguish, and a gloomier tone 


to feeling. 


She was standing by the casement which surveyed a 


spacious area before the building, and between her and 
the twilight, which yet lingered in the western sky, she 


plainly distinguished a figure, whose look and ges- 
tures were directed to her. It was Hassan, the Berber. 
His figure, naturally majestic, as it stood in bold re- 
lief against the sky, was a model of manliness and 
grace. He had partially removed a dark mantle which 
he wore for the purpose of disguise, and dropping it 





the hand of the enemy is on thee, it can change thy | beneath his right-arm, it fell in folds across his ample 
fate. Let not thy heart be troubled, my child, even chest. She approached the casement, and waving her 
our Father Jacob, fled before the vengeance of a bro- | hand,he was in a moment beneath it. Slightly elevated 
ther. But God was with him to strengthen and multi- | from the ground, their communion was rapid as un- 
ply.” | heard. 

His finger pointed to a secret spring in the signet, | ‘‘ What doest thou here, Hassan?” said the maiden, 
and the stern significance of his eye left no doubt as to anxiously. ‘Alas! thou art here too late. I am in 
the fatal tendency of his gift. The heavy tramp of the Sultan’s power. Nor wealth nor prayer can change 
men being heard without, he resumed his attitude of | his will. Oh! could I have thought those rash words 
indifference, and stood with folded arms, his declined | would have sealed the daughter’s doom, and whitened 
head scarcely concealing his tears. One moment more | the father’s hair with grief? But why should the Jew- 
saw him surrounded by the guard. || ess murmur?’’ she continued, the tear starting with 
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every effort to repress it. 


unholy, even so must my death be unblest.”’ 

Her strength for a moment failed her, and she leant 
against the casement for support. 

“Rachel,” replied the Berber, the untamed blood 
of his mountain horde mantling as he spoke, “ thou 
hast pledged thyself to one, who, nurtured in deeds of 
daring, and fostered by the free breath of his mountain, 
is as fearless as the eagle when he breasts the air, or 
hangs his eyry on the cliff. It is for me, and the love 
thoa bearest me, thou art in danger, and dead were I, 
alike to the freedom of our name, and the daring of our 
I heard thou wert here, and here 
De- 
lay net, maiden, in disguise have I come, and if that 
By Alla! as I love, 


tribe, to desert thee. 
have I followed thee, to save or perish with thee. 


save thee not, I wear a scimitar. 
so will I die for thee. The night is lowering and over- 


cast, the better chance for safety. My steed, fleet as 


he is true, waits without the palace-gate.” 
“Urge me not, Hassan,’ replied the Jewess, in a 
a My 


life is to me now even as a thing of dust, and I would 


tone which blended despair with resignation. 


that its last moments were steadfast in the faith. I 
seck not safety for myself—not for myself—" Her voice 
sank in broken accents, as her mind reverted to her 
father. 


** By our prophet, I stir not hence !”’ exclaimed Has- | 
san, ‘till I save or avenge thee!” 

“Canst thou not save my father?” said the maiden. 

“ Thou, and thy cause, shall be both avenged!” re- 
plied the Berber. 

‘*Great Heaven, he hears me not!” ejaculated the 
maiden, as the figure of Hassan disappeared through 
the opposite entrance. 

The obstinacy of the Jewess, by insulting the pride 
of the Sultan, had but confirmed her fate. When first 
she appeared before him, he was willing to compromise | 


But his 


suit had been spurned, and like authority when dis- | 


the penalty for the possession of her beauty. 


obeyed and spurned, its exactions were increased, and to 
infliction was added vindictiveness. 

Some days elapsed, and no intimation was conveyed 
to her of the day on which the Sultan’s threat would be 
fulfilled. 


and pride rose with the thought that she was called on 


With every huur her resolation strengthened, 
to die for her religion. Her heart was weighed down 
with that ominous feeling, which never fails to haunt 
those who feel the approach of their last moments. 
She was, however, prepared for all, could she be but 
assured of her father’s safety. 

That night, overcome by the bodings of her fate, she 
had not retired to her sleeping chamber connected with 
her apartment; exhausted by her interview with the 
Berber, associated as it was with peril, she sunk upon 
an ottoman, vainly endeavoring to seek in sleep a res- 
pite from the horrors which surrounded her. 

She started at midnight with the clash of arms and 
the shouts of contention. At first she confounded them 
with the turbid thoughts of her dream: she listened | 
again—they were real. She darted to the casement— || 
the court-yard was thronged with armed.men. There || 


t 


** As our loves have been |! 


| maiden. 


' 
thee ? 





were a few whose wild and picturesque costume pro- 
claimed them the mountain tribe of Berbers. Fore- 
most of the band, she descried Hassan, amid the pale 
torch-light which but faintly shone upon the combatants, 
She saw his scimitar fash and descend upon his oppo- 
The Ber- 


ber leaped from his horse; a violent grapple ensued, 


nent; a successful parry warded the blows 


and his enemy lay breathless at his feet. 

* Alla—hu!” shouted Hassan, waving his blade, and 
his majestic figure which seemed to carve its way, was 
in a moment lost amid the crowd. The Jewess tetter- 
ed, faint and trembling to the casement. 

The confused perceptions of a dream seemed to pass 
The tumult was not abated. Siill rung 
the steel—stil] pealed the war-cry of the Berbers and 
the Sultan’s guard. 


before her. 


A hand of iron seemed to rend 
the door—it burst open, and Hassan rushed in, pale, 
breathless and bloody. He was followed by two or 
three of his tribe, whose torches but dimly lighted the 
apartment, and disclosed the object of their search. 
The arm of the Berber clasped the waist of the trem- 
bling Jewess. ’ 
“Fly with me!” he cried, while she rested on him 
“Fly 


with me, while yet I have power to call thee mine. He 


as resistless as the prey in the vulture’s tulon. 


never spared man in his fury, and how will he thee, 
who art but as the flower to the mildew? Delay not, 

Said I not I would avenge, or perish with 
The free air of our mountain waits thee, that 


never yet was tainted by the breath of tyrant. Rachel, 


| thou art mine)and for ever.” 


The pencil of the artist could have dwelt upon the 
The dim illumination of the chamber accor- 
ded well with the act of violence, while the flickering 


group. 


ray of light typitied the feeling which prompted it. The 
pictorial grandeur of his costume; the muscular and 
graceful attitude; the trembling and half-lifeless mai 
den whose head reclined upon his bosom, realized 
all that we can combine of the protecting prowess of 


man, and the depending delicacy of woman. It pictur- 


ed to the imagination the Roman and the Sabine, 


while the dimness of torches, and the swarthy com- 
plexions of their bearers, not inaptly harmonized with 
the scene, the hour, and the act. 

The Jewess hung speechless on one arm, while with 
the other his scimitar pointed to the Moors the pas- 
sage they were to clear. The energies of Hassan 
seemed to rise with the emergency. The war-cry of 
his tribe was still to be heard, but only in broken ac- 
cents. Superior numbers had overpowered them, and 
one desperate effort remained for the achievement of 
the rescue. Raising her from the ground, like down 
before the blast, he was about to rush from the apart- 
ment, when an armed body entered with Ibrahim at 
their head, his scimitar was struck from his hand. 
The blow shivered it. 

‘* Syndarac—Bentaleb !” burst from the lips of the 
Berber, in tones of rage and reproach. “ Slaves!— 
strike! Our prophet hath blest the Brave !” 

He clasped her still closer, and seizing a scimitar 


from one of the Moors, had almost reached the balus- 
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trade} but here the number of his opponents increas- | 
ing her hands to heaven with an effort in which sur- 


| prise triumphed over exhaustion, “and is it thou, whom 


ed, and from the inequality of the strife he was over-, 
powered. His companions were also disarmed, and a 
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‘“ God of our fathers!’ exclaimed the maiden, rais- 


few moments more beheld them in chains, and Rachel || I trusted, hast betrayed me ?” 


once more in the power of Ibrahim. 


“ Away with him to the deepest dungeon!” cried the | asar; 
> | ded to her locked ia the agony of entreaty. 


Sultan, in a voice of thunder, “and thou, fair Jewess,’ 
he continued in a voice of irony which but ill dissem- 


ten—our Prophet claims thee still.” 


The mountain-Moor was soon in chains; but the fire 


which glowed in his eye as he fixed it on the Sultan, | 


showed that his spirit was not quelled, nor his purpose 
of vengeance extinguished. 


The attempted rescue only accelerated the fate of 


Rachel. Ibrahim, with the suspicion incidental to the | 


cruelty and injustice of his character, feared that delay, 
while it afforded an opportunity for a second attempt, | 
might frustrate his design, and disappoint his ven- 
geance. 

On the following day she was therefore summoned a 


second time to his presence. The number of the mili- 


tary retinue which surrounded him was increased; and | 


| Shame and self-contempt burned in the heart of Ele- 


| 
bled rage and disappointment, “thy vow is not forgot- i 


he was speechless, while his hands were exten- 


“Pardon—pardon!”’ at length burst from him, as 
rushing forward he sank at her feet. “I heard thee 
that fatal night thou didst commune in the garden. Re- 
_venge for my rejected suit, and evil wrought strong 
Yet though thou shouldst hate and revile, 
_oh! curse me not.” 
| The moisture stood on his brow; his hands were 
_clenchedas though the grasp of death were onthem, and 


within me. 


'he sank to the ground with the inert heaviness of a 
lifeless mass. Rachel for a moment regarded the 
| prostrate Eleazar, but when she raised her eyes there 
| beamed in them that holy serenity of forgiveness and 
resignation, which seemed to say more eloquently than 
| the line itself— 


“ To err is haman, to forgive Divine.” 


‘“‘How shall J curse, whom the Lord hath not 


as the deserted Jewess glanced on the drawn scimitars || cursed?” said the Jewess, calmly, while her eyes were 
and the stern visages of the warriors who bore them, | fixed on Hassan; the benignity of her feeling borrow- 


her heart sank within her. She felt herself, as it were, 
amid a new creation, where sympathy was unknown, 
and entreaty would be as unavailing as if addressed to 
marble. Her eye wandered from face to face. The 
tyrant had spared her at least one pang—Benjamin was 
not there. 

A dead silence pervaded the hall, broken at intervals 
only by the clanking of chains. Every eye was direc- 
ted to the advancing object; but Rachel feared to) 
turn. The fetters were more distinctly heard as they 
approached, and as her eyes turned with diffidence on 
the prisoner, they encountered Hassan. 

He spoke not—every feature was rigid and compo-, 
sed as marble; but in the haughty sternness of their 
expression, there was blended a contempt for death, 
with the resolution of revenge. 

An officer beside the Sultan, unfolding a scroll, pre- 
faced “ In the name of the Prophet,” read it aloud. It 
recapitulated her offence as the former one, with the 
addition of the penalty—capital punishment, which on 
the day following, was awarded also to the Berber. 


Rachel heard her sentence with silence ; but the in- 
tensity of her feelings seemed to struggle for utterance. | 
After a moment which compressed into its brief space 
“the bitterness of death,” and the pangs of separation 
from all we love and live for, she said, in a tone scarce 
audible, 

‘Where is he who accuseth me ?” 

On a signal from the Sultan, a small door opened, 
and a masked figure, strongly guarded, advanced. Ra- 
chel gazed with a wonder which absorbed every other 
feeling, the mask and mantle effectually disguising the 
figure, and baffling conjecture. The former was at 
length removed, and disclosed the features of Eleazar, 


the young Jew, whom her father loved and she rejected. , 


10 


ture. 


ing the language, and softened by the spirit, of Scrip- 
‘«Even as the God of Jacob turned the heart of 
Balaam, the son of Beor, when he went up to curse 


| Israel; so bless I thee.”’ 


ler hands were clasped in the fervency of prayer, 
and the motion of her lips attested the sincerity of her 
blessing. 

But there was one who stood beside her, the disciple 
of a sterner faith, whose spirit unmitigated by the 
creed of Iaith, remembered wrong only to avenge it. 
Hassan moved not his eyes from the prostrate form 
before him, derision blended with ferocity kindled in 
their gaze, and as he stood, his arms folded, and his 
foot insultingly on the neck of Eleazar, his Moorish 
countenance and commanding figure nobly represented 
the picture of the revengeful Zanga bestriding the body 
of Alonzo. 

They were separated, and the Jewess remunded to 
her apartment. The certainty of death which draws 
an imaginary curtain between this and a futare world, 
by elevating the hopes and desires to a purer and more 
permanent state, brings with it that calm resignation 
which renders us indifferent to all things earthly. Suclr 
were the feelings of Rachel as she that night addressed 
herself to God, in the spirit of her creed, praying not 
more for his protection in her hour of extremity, than 
for the outpouring of his grace on the wanderers of her 
people, and that the time might draw nigh when Jew 
and Gentile should worship in one faith, and His glory 
might be diffused like the waters over the face of the 
earth. The hour of midnight saw her still in prayer, 
and as she rose, opening a small book, in a low and 
silvery voice which attuned with the silence of the 


hour, and solemnity of her feeling, she read the follow- 
) img : ; ° 
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“Oh, God! Creator—Infinite!— 
King of kings, and Lord of light— 
Thou whose throne is hung on high, 
Cloud-pavilioned in the sky— 
Thou whose arm is strong to save 
From the tyrant of the grave— 
Incline thyself, oh, Lord! and hear, 
Purge the heart and dry the tear. 


Thou who canst raise the mighty deep 
From the fetters of its giant-sleep, 

And wing the tempest as it flies 

O'’er the bosom of the startled skies; 
Loosing the lightning’s burning zone, 
That bursts in flashes from thy throne— 
Bow thine ear, oh, Lord! and hear— 
Save, for the Destroyer’s near. 


The Hebrew Captive’s trust, oh, Lord, 
Hung on the promise of thy word, 
When Babylonia’s monarch read 

The doom which gave him to the Mede. 
Incline thine ear, oh, Lord! bow down, 
Protect us from the Tyrant’s frown— 
Reject us not—in mercy hear 

The prayer that moves the burning tear! 


” 


She that night slept but little; next to prayer, her fu- 


ther’s safety being the principal object of her solicitude. | 


She was therefore prepared,when on the following morn- 


ing, female attendants entered her apartment to array | 


her in the garment she was to wear at her execution. 


. . ; 
It was entirely black, a color which, from the extreme 


antipathy with which the Moors regard it, the Jews are | 
She was disrobed and | 
Every ornament w as | 


principally compelled to wear. 
arrayed in the black garment. 
taken from her, and one of them pointed even to the 


signet-ring which Benjamin had given her as a parting | 
pledge. She prayed she might be permitted to die| 
She removed it | 


with it. Her request was granted. 


from her finger, pressed it fervently to her lips, and | 


restored it. 
“* Now I am prepared,” she said. 


In a few moments after, the muster of the troops in| 
the palace-yard, accompanied by a low and solemn }: 
burst of music, announced that the melancholy proces- | SRD en Ge Stee Ge 


sion was being formed. A guard of six entered the |! 


Vow. 


| features, and her eyes were fixed and glazed. A smile 


| of triumph played on her lips, as with the remains of 


_ receding strength, she pointed to the ring} the signet 
| was open. It had contained poison. The old man 
could now “‘ kneel upon her grave, and thank his God 
| his daughter was at peace.” 
| While the attention of all were directed to the scene, 
the Berber, with the speed of lightning, snatched a 
_ poignard which he secreted in his breast, and buried it 
in the heart of Eleazar. One moment more, and he 
was on the scaffold, the crimson blade still in one hand, 
while with the other he clasped to his heart the cold 
remains of her, who, though separated in creed, was 


united in passion. Her cold head reposed on his beat- 
ing heart, and, ere he surrendered himself, the tear of 
gratitude fell upoa his cheek that she was beyond the 


reach of her tyrant and enemy. 


—_ 
Original. 


MARCH OF THE AGE. 


} BY JOHN J. ADAMS. 


“ Leave we the Past, the recent wondrous Past, 
‘To meditate on that approaching time 
Which broadly now its shadows casts around, 
How swells the heart with lofty contemplation, 
When its high musings lifts the raptured mind 
‘To dwell on those bright days of promis’d peace, 
Whose foretaste gives such philantrophic joy. 
No impious work man’s folly now uprears, 
Butelements, subservient to his will, 
Here yield fraternal and expanded arms, 
Which through its circuit to the lands far end, 
Urged by the subtle fluid’s potent power, 
Brings brother unto brother, long estranged ; 
And there, upon old ocean’s untracked wild, 
The lordly palace speeding in its pride, 
| Makes brief the pathway unto shores remote. 
By happy art in close communion brought, 
The world, ere long, a fellowship shall own, 


The foregoing is an extract from a poem, entitled the “ Charter 


apartment, and surrounding Rachel, they moved slow-| Oak,” a production of the author’s written at sea during Jan- 


ly forward. 


the solemnity. Then followed a strong body-g guard | 
with drawn scimitars, whose cheerful gleam, flashing || 


back the sunlight, formed a dismal contrast with the | 
| Not dimly vision’d in his recent theme. 


procession in which they glittered. Next came Rachel, 
her hair flowing loose on her shoulders, and a long black | 


|| wry last. It will be perceived thatthe following lines were 
F nitin’ aeatah K Hi penned shortly after the first arrival of the Great Western, 
oremost went the Imaums, each with an open Koran | 


in his hand, and chaunting passages from it suited to 


and anterior to the coronation of Victoria, 


|Wutte fresh the trace the wild enthusiast made— 
‘At least so deem’d by those who will not soar; 
Behold, how beauteous comes the crowning hour, 


| Speede not the lordly palace in its pride— 


veil descending from her head and concealing half her || \ Dawns not the day when peace shall ever reign ? 


person . 


On one side of her stood the Berber, his stern- \ Oh, Poesy! no longer thou’rt the maid, 


ness and the majesty of his deportment unawed by the | Sporting with Naaids in their murmuring streams, 


dread of death, his eyes fixed with a wild and ghastly 
stare. On her other side walked Eleazar, doomed to) 


witness the punishment which had resulted from rash-| 
ness and the evil suggestions of disappointment. The | 
procession was closed by Moorish soldiers. 


They had arrived at the scaffold, the procession halted. | 
Rachel, overcome by weakness and terror, was suppor-| 
Hassan moved not; every limb | 
seemed to be moulded in marble, every muscle braced | 


ted as she ascended. 


Or revelling with the Dryads in the glade; 

Far less we find thee now in Paphian bowers, 
But, like Minerva, on the world thou break’st, 
| Crested in pride of wisdom and of art, 
| And marshalling man unto that conflict bright, 

| Where mind and love the blissful contest hold. 
Vain was thy art e’en when of Illium’s towers, 
Of Hector, and Achilles, and their train, 

In strains sublime the bounded minstrel sung : 


with iron. Her veil was removed by the executioner: ! Or when Aneas sought the Latian shore: 


every eye rested on her. 





There was a livid hue on her |) What sang they but of black revolting deeds, 
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And following still but in a wanton’s train— 
For Helen Dido woke the glowing song— 

Else to Augustan ear gave sickening lay— 

The muse, poor pander, and the muse ashamed, 
Handmaid in art to cruelty and vice. 

No Pegassus can now the bard avail, 

Or airy rambling on Parnassus’ height ; 

To thg dark Past he now but gives a look, 
Then hastes to plume him in the glorious train 
Borne so invisibly throughout the world. 
Mysterious power! what marvel fills the soul 
When we survey the varied, wondrous ways 
On which thou bear’st incredulous passive man, 
To the bright haven of his promis’d peace ; 
Theme inexhaustible, yet I, presumptuous 

And wayward ever, seek to weave the strain. 


Now nears the time when England’s virgin queen 
In her gay court shall homage smile return 

Unto the flower of Europe’s gathered pride— 
Perchance the last of all such pageants vain, 
Whose gewgaw glitterings shall debase the race 
That speak the swelling language of the free— 
And thine that language, cherish’d parent isle, 
Ere long to be the language of the world. 

Yet, lady, favor’d, happy in thy crown, 

The muse, while sternly truth doth guide her flight, 
Would fain thy laureat prove, and dip her wing 
To gild thy days in the reflected hues 

Of a whole nation happy in thy smile. 

Brief time, the tilt and tournament were there— 
And nodding plumes in graceful dalliance wove, 
The gallant squire, and high bounding steed, 
The lan@ well poised, lip press’d, and flashing eye, 
Proclaimed the cavalier for lady love. 

While the poor minstrel, lowliest in the train, 
Sang of bold deeds to condescending ears, 

His muse awak’d to worse than sensual strains 
And now are gath’ring round the mighty queen— 
Mighty indeed, for love’s thy base of power, 

The beauty and the bright of Christian climes; 
The chivalry which shall thy splendor grace, 
Thrice happy queen—the chivalry of mind. 
Hereditary rank still holds its sway, 

And still its long accustomed station fills, 
Unheeded tho’ to pass the gazing crowd, 

If mind or virtue shine not on its crest. 

Not mine, fair isle, in bold excepting tunes 

To speak dispraising thy ancestral pride, 

Yet must I utter, as the full thought urges, 

The proud belief, that rapid hastes the time 
When lineal state shall quiet yield its sway— 
E’en as I’ve marked, in twilight glittering West, 
A lazy cloud—its sombre body deck’d 

With a bright fringing of the Iris dyes, 
Disso!ving in a flood of chastened light— 

Then every star sent down its proper light, 

And chiefly Dian, mistress of the throng. 

Prove thou, fair queen, the Dian of the world, 
Bright in thy station may’st thou constant move, 
Thy God reflecting with a ray divine. 


To the Far West now hies the impatient muse— 


| With lightning speed, ark follows upon ark, 


| 





} 
| 


} 
i| For to the Future—unto it alone, 

, Mast boasting man look for his present pride— 
| Be that o’ershadowed, darkling sinks his soul. 








As tho’ the world were disemboguing there. 


| Where shall we rest, or where pursue the theme? 
| The mind, which erst on fiction’s pinious floated, 


There revels in reality’s romance. 
What bounds to reach, or to define the power 


| Of the vast change few rapid years have marshall’d, 


Belongs to those, who, o’er their fellows favored, 


| With heaven touch’d eyes the glowing future scan. 


| Immortal Clinton! were thy grasping mind 
Again confined to frail debasing clay, 


| How would it leap to reach that consummation 


Which in brief distance on its gaze would break— 
Tho’ vaguely seen by all the world around— 

By those who toil but in a lowly labor, 

Or those who stand erect in artist pride : 

Little they deem who make the angle sure, 

Or those who elevate the humble spade, 

What glory shall accompany the train 

For which so busily they smooth the path. 

Like a young traveller bounding with desire 


' To see the varied beauties of the world, 


Trresolute where first his steps shall wend, - 


The muse, as breaks the wonders of the age, a 


Tho’ in their dawn—so circling are the lures— 


Scarce knows how she her new-fledged wing shall plume; 


Since, high, or low, far round or far beyond, 


| All things that greet her rapt _ gaze, 


‘Invite her to a soul carceging fl 

"And see where now in brightest radiance flashing, 
Each hill top cresting und each valley cheering, 
The light of liberty spreads o’er the land— 


| Now speeds the time when freemen shall be free, 


| When the unfettered mind, each shackle rending, 
Shall make the present to the smiling future 

A handmaid prove; with such bright jewels decking, 
That all the world may here in homage throng— 


; My country! and inthis discursive strain, 

'T will invoke thee in thy majesty, 

And offer up the soul incited prayer, 

That thou, with rulers worthy of thy empire, 
| May, by thy great unparalleled example, 
Wake i in the emigrant an emulation 

To nobly win a station midst our sons, 

| Brief time, Heaven smile, this strain may be renew’d, 
\To sing the praises of our patriot bands, 


Who, scorning all political device, 
Not rulers, but co-laborers shall prove, 


| And swell the sober triumphs of that land, 


Where Eden’s garden erst its fragrance gave. 


No hireling words have ere disgraced the bard, 
And now the patriot feeling must have vent. 
Ere long the chosen of this favored land, 


| Will treat of themes that shall each bosom swell; 


Leaving all selfish, low, intriguing schemes, 
How will they joy to trumpet our high destiny— 











Point to the Rocky Mountains’ natural gorge, 
And trace the rail-road to its fartherest bound ; 
Thence, with a Colden’s Fulton piercing sight, 
The steamers see stud the Pacific wave— 

No idle dream—nor even idle that, 

Which views New England’s ever hardy sons, 
Make nought of China's famous Tartar wall: 
There shall our language urge a healthful sway, 
While now, its blessed and enlightening influence, 
Through Burmah and Hindostan, Polynesia, 
Doth waken man unto his better attributes, 
Yielding a rich reward to Christian toil. 


Original. 
SHOWERS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Tue leaves which tip the graceful Locust’s boughs 
Loaded with glossy pearls, are slowly waving 
Before my lattice, and their slender stems 
At times o’erburdened by the shining treasure 
Stoop and throw off the accumulated rain. 
A some bustling and officious gust 
Sweeps round the wall, invades the laboring tree, 
And witksits ruthless pinions sweeps to earth 
The riche# it still hoarded ; but again 
The half closed leaves receive the ceaseless shower, 
And bend with treasyge as they bent before. 

Such is the course W life. @ Insatiate man 
Sighs for the golden shower; and when it falls 
He bends, bough-like, beneath the heavy load 
Of care and anxious pain which ever come 
With Fortune’s glittering rain. Yet, if some blast 
With adverse “ pressure” shake his treasures down, 
And scatter to the winds the gems he bore, 
With all his former thirst he toils again 
To win the bubble Wealth, and bend once more 
Beneath the weight he deprecated once. 


Original. 
SONNET. 
J 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY-~PAINTED BY D. R. PARKER.* 


Tue blissful June of life! I love to gaze 
On its sweet wealth of ripening loveliness, 
And lose the thought that o’er my saddening days, 
Grim Care has woven clouds which will depress, 
In spite of stoic pride and stern rosolve : 
Beauty like this the waste of life redeems ; 
"Round it—their sun—the coldest hearts revolve, 
Warm’'d back to youth and gladdened by its beams. 
But, lady! in that mild, soul-speaking glance, 
Those lustrous orbs, returning heaven its hue, 
I greet an earlier friend—forgive the trance ! 
‘Tis Nature only, imaged here so true 
That, briefly, I forgot the Painter's art, 
And hailed the presence of a Queenly Heart. 
HORACE GREELEY. 


* Whose rooms are at No. 243 Broadway. 
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80 VERSES WRITTEN AT CAPE COTTAGE. 


Original. 
VERSES WRITTEN AT CAPE COTTAGE.* 


BY JOBN NEAL. 


Hvurrau for Cape Cottage, hurrah! 
Hurrah for a sight of the sea! 

Horrah for the girls that are found there! 

Hurrah for the rocks that abound there, 

With sea-perch weighing more thana pound there ! 
Hurrah for the wind blowing free! 


Bend, brothers, bend! with all your might, 
Stretch forward, keep her to it! 

Lo! the dark surges flashing bright! 

Lo! the blue waters trembling white ! 
Hurrah boys! drive her through it! 


Hurrah for Cape Cottage ! hurrah! 
Hurrah for the hedges of roses! 
Hurrah for the trees and the flowers ! 

The berries and blossoming showers, 
Sea serpents and pearls, 

The boys and the girls, 
And the beach where old Ocean reposes ! 


There’s the ‘“ Cape of Good Hope,” and the hope 
of good cape 
To comfort the man of the sea— 
There’s the frightful “‘Cape Horn’’—to the mar- 
ried “‘ Cape Fear,” 
And the nice little cape that belongs to my dear, 
Of a tissue so thin that they call it Cape Clear! 
The last to be doubled by me. a 


There's ‘‘ Cape Cod,” and “ Cape Anne,” 
Bless your soul whata “ span,” 
“Cape Lookout,” and “ Hattaras,”” too— 
And the “‘ Capes of Virginia,” the strangest of all, 
For oh! how strangely they rise and fall! 
In the sweet sea-breeze, or the moonlight ball 
That’s held on the Ocean blue! 
Oh, say what you will of the Capes of the Sea ’ 
The capes of the Land are the capes for me. 


Bend, brothers, bend! there lies the shore ' 
Spring to it—all together ! 

Now where the surges roar, 

Along the Deep’s “ untrampled floor, 
We go like a dancing feather! 


’ 


Then hurrah for Cape Cottage, hurrah ! 
Hurrah for the blossoming trees ! 
Hurrah for the shells and the moss ! 
The cliffs and the chasms to cross ! 

Hurrah for the beautiful women ' 

The places to swim in 

All tranquil and brimmin ! 
Hurrah for the sounding sea-breeze ' 





* A watering-place on the shores of the Atlantic, near the 


' entrance to Portland harbor, one of the most beautiful retire- 
ments in the world. 


















































THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 





Original. 


THE CHARITY OF WAGES. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. | 
| 


Amonc the forms of benevolence, which in our age of 
the world, are both multiplied and various, perhaps, 
few of us, sufficiently keep in mind, the Charity of 
Wages. Toassist the poor, through their own industry, 
ennobles them. It keeps alive that love of independence, | 
which is so priceless in a free country. To grudge, or 
stint the wages of female labor, is false economy. It is 
to swell the ranks of degradation and vice. In our sex, 
it is unpardonable cruelty; for the avenues in which | 
they can gain an honest subsistence, are neither so nu- | 
merous or so flowery, that we may close them at plea- | 
sure, and be innocent. We ought not to consider our- 
selves as doing the duty of Christians—though we sub- | 
scribe liberally to the foreign, and popular charities— | 
while we withhold the helping hand, or the word of 
sympathy, from the female laborer within our own. 
gates. 

I know not that I narrate an uncommon, or pecu-| 
liar circumstance, when I mention a young girl, brought | 
up in comparative affluence, who at the sudden death of | 
her father, was left without resources. The mother's 
health failed, through grief and misfortune, and she no- 
bly resolved to earn a subsistence for both. She turned 
to the needle, with which she had been dexterous for 
amusement, or the decoration of her own apparel. A 
little instruction enabled her to pursue from house to 
house, the occupation of a dress-maker. 

At first, some of the delicate feelings of early culture, 
clung af@tind her. She dared scarcely to raise her 
eyes, at the table of strangers, and when at night money 
was given her, she felt half ashamed to take it. But 
want, soon extinguished those lingerings of timidity and _ 
refinement. Before her pittance was earned, it was | 
mentally devoted to the purchase of some comfort for 
her enfeebled mother. It soon became evident that 
her common earnings were insufficient. She took home | 
extra work, and abridged her intervals of rest. Her | 
candle went not out by night, and sometimes when her 
mother had retired, she almost extinguished the fire, | 
continuing to work with chilled hands and feet, lest the | 
stock of fuel should not suffice until her slender earn- | 
ings would allow her to purchase more. 

Her nervous system became overwrought and dis-| 
eased. Those for whom she worked, were often | 
querulous, and hard to please. She felt an insuperable 
longing for a kind word, an encouraging look,—for 
some form of sympathy, to sustain the sensitive spirit. 
Those who hired her, had not put these in the contract. 
Work, on her part, and money on theirs, was all the | 
stipulation. They did not perceive that her step grew | 


} 


feeble, as day by day she passed through the crowded || 
Streets to her task, or night after night returned to | 
nurse her infirm mother. A sudden flush came upon her | 
cheek, and she sank into the grave before the parent, 
for whom she had toiled. 

The wife of a sailor, during his periods of absence, : 
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did allin her power, to aid him in diminishing their 
expenses. He was not of that class, who spend their 
wages on their arrival in port, and forget their family. 
But as that family increased, his earnings, without rigid 
economy on her part, would have been insufficient for 
their support. 

At length the bitter news came that her husband was 
When the first shock of grief had subsided, 
she summoned her resolution, and determined to do 
that for her children, which their father had so often 
expressed his wish to have done, that they should be 
kept together, and not be dependent on charity. She 


lost at sea. 


‘meditated what mode of livelihood would best enable 


her to comply with a wish, to her so sacred. She had 
great personal strength, and a good constitution. She 
made choice of the hardest work, which is performed 


by females, because it promised the most immediate 


reward. Often, after her hard task of washing, did she 
forget her weariness, while, in the dusky twilight, she 
hastened toward her lowly home, as the mother bird 
nerves her wing when she draws nearer to her nest. 
But she found her sickly babe, a sufferer from these 
absences, and sometimes accidents befel the other lit- 
tle ones, from her having no person with whom to Teave 


them. The sum which she earned, would not always 


| pay for the injury they had sustained by the want of 


her sheltering care. It occasionally happened, that if 
the lady for whom she worked, was out, or engaged 
with company, she returned without her payment, for 
which, either to wait, or to go again, were incon- 
veniences, which those who dwell in abodes of plenty, 


‘cannot estimate. 


Was there not some labor which she could perform 
at home, and thus protect the nurslings for whose sub- 
sistence she toiled? The spinning-wheel and loom, 
first presented themselves to her thought, for she had 
been skilful in their use, in the far off agricultural vil- 
lage, where her youth was spent. But domestic manu- 


‘factures had become unfashionable, and she could ob- 


tainno suchemployment. Coarse needle-work, seemed 
her only resource. At this, she wrought incessantly, 
scarcely allowing herself time to get, or partake of a 


scanty meals But after all was done, the remunera- 


tion was inadequate to their necessities. She could 
scarcely supply a sufficiency of the coarsest food. Her 
children shivered, as the Winter drew on. Their gar- 


} ments, though constantly mended, were thin, and their 


poor, little feet, bare and blue. She drew back from 
the miserable fire, that they might be warmed, and 
shuddered as she saw the means of sustaining this com- 
fort wasting away. 

Still, the injunction of her departed husband, lay 
deep and warm in her heart. She asked no charity. 
She remitted no exertion, and her whole life, was as 
one prayer to God. 

At this crisis, a society formed on the true princi- 
ple of benevolence, to aid poverty through its own ef- 
forts, arose, to save her from destruction. Its express 
object was to improve the condition of the tempest-tost 
mariner, and his suffering household. It comprised an 
establishment, where garments were made for seamen ; 


. 
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and here she obtained a constant supply of needle-work, | 
with liberal and prompt payment. One of its most | 
beautiful features, was a school, where the elementary 
branches of a good educrtior were gratuitously taught. | 
Here, instruction in the use of the needle, was thorough- | 
ly imparted, and as soon as the pupils were able to fin-, 
ish a garment for the clothing-store, they were encour-| 
aged by receiving a just payment. 

Now, the small, lowly room of the widow, was bright- | 
ened with comfort, and her heart was too full for words. 
When her little girls came running from school, with a 
shout of joy, the eldest one exclaiming, 

“See, mother, see, here are twenty cents. Take 
them, and buy a frock for the baby. They gave them) 
to me, for making a sailor’s gingham shirt, strong and. 
good. My teacher says, I shall soon sew well enough, 
to make one of a nicer kind, for which I am to receive | 








seventy-five cents. Then, [ will help pay your house-. 
rent. Oh, I never was so happy, in my life, and yet I 
could not help crying when I waked, for I remem- | 
bered that you used to make exactly such shirts, for 
dear father, and I did not know but the man for whom |) 
I made this, might be lost at sea, and never come back | 
to his home any more.” 

“Here is a book,” said the little sister, “which my | 
teacher let me take from the school-library, to bring} 
home, and’ read to you, while you sit at work. And || 
she is so good, and kind to me, mother, she takes as 
much pains to have me learn, as if we were ever so | 
rich, and I love her dearly.” 

“ Blessings on her,” said the widow, through her | 
gratefultears. ‘‘ Heaven’s blessings on the society, and 
on every lady, into whose heart God has put it to help | 
the desolate poor, through their own industry.” And | 
night and morning, she taught her kneeling babes, the | 
prayer of gratitude for their benefactresses. \ 

Let us encourage every variety of effort, by which! 
our sex can win a subsistence, and foster in the young | 
that spirit which prefers the happy consciousness of, 
being useful, to any form of indolent, and helpless de- 
pendence. In our bounty to the poor, let us keep in 
mind, the principle of aiding them as far as possible, | 
through their own exertions, for she who thus studies | 
their moral benefit, elevates them in the scale of being, | 
and performs an acceptable service to her country, and | 
to her God. 

Mothers, speak often to your daughters on these sub. 
jects. Instruct them in the economy of charity. Your 
responsibility comprises both earth and Heaven. 

There are many works from writers of the present 
day, which afford valuable hints for conversation, on the 
subject of being respectable and happy, without the | 
possession of wealth. Pre-eminent among them, is| 
Miss Sedgwick’s “Rich Poor Man, and Poor Rich 
Man.”’ From your own observation, you can illustrate | 
the truth of such sentiments. You can convince them, 
from the page of history, that virtue, and talent, and | 
the heart's true felicity, may exist without the tinsel of 
gold. You can impress on them from a Book Divine, | 


that to “gain the whole world” would not balance one 
sigh of a lost soul. 








OUT A NAME. 








Original. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME.* 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON, 


CHAPTER III. 


As the character of the officer to whom the reader 
was introduced, near the close of the last chapteg, is of 
a complex nature, and he is destined to occupy a com- 
paratively large share of our attention, a rehearsal of 
the prominent events of his life, prior to the period of 
his appearance in our pages, may be desirable. He 
was the son of one Simeon Howard, who found his way, 
early in life, from his native village, somewhere in the 
North of England, and sought his fortunes in the bust- 
ling city of Liverpool. Shrewd and calculating, he soon 
mounted the ladder of success. Never exposing him- 
self to dangerous risks, though his gains were primari- 
ly small, from the diminutiveness of his capital, yet he 
avoided “ great losses” thereby, and it was not long 
before his many littles became a mickle. When Sime- 
on fancied, and fancied truly, that he possessed a sufii- 
ciency of this world’s goods to enable him, without a 
sacrifice, to follow the general interpretation of “ set- 
tling down in life,” i. e. to attach to himself a help-mate 
for prosperity and adversity, he married one Fiorella 
Lozzi, a sprig of Italy, the daughter of an Italian refu- 


_gee. It was the only mis-step that Simeon ever made. 


She was possessed of a disposition closely allied to the 
fiend-like. She had passions fierce and untameable ; 8 
fearful lack of the ennobling sentiments, and enough of 
subtle cunning to tinge this odious compound with a yet 
darker shade. It may be questioned how so careful a 
man as Simeon should thrust his neck inté"€o fatal a 
noose. Alas! he but reaped the fruit of his own sel- 
fishness. The fact was, Simeon was a lodger, at a cer- 
tain rate, per month, in the boarding-house of Antonio 
Lozzi, the father of the chosen one. Antonio prospered 
in his vocation; and Simeon cogitated that by marrying 
the daughter, he could win the father to admit him to 
a share in the receipts of the house, and thus he should 
secure a wife with a sort of perpetual dowry. He suc- 
ceeded in the plan, in every ramification, but he would 
have relinquished boarding-house and profit, in one 
month after be became a copartner with Antonio, and 


husband of Antonio’s daughter, to be assured that she 


was his antipode—that is, at the other end of the earth, 
there to remain during her mortal existence. Swallow- 
ing his domestic infelicity, however, as best he could, 
Simeon grew fast in wealth, and grew soon to be a 
father, which he rather regretted, because he had a no- 
tion, not very far removed from the truth, that chil- 
dren are considerably expensive ; and this, in his esti- 
mation, was an adamantine disqualification in any thing. 
But the fortune was not to be avoided. The boy was 
born, and grew, and from the earliest period that he 
was able to exercise will, and more especially when he 
had attained, not to years of discretion, but of locomo- 
tion, he was suffered to manage matters very much 





* Continued from page 18, 
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in his own way; for his mother doated upon him, and |! 
would sooner have received an injury herself, than have |, 
suffered the feelings of her darling to be hurt, or his 
wishes to be thwarted; and his father was too much | 
immersed in money-making, to trouble himself greatly | 
about his hopeful scion. He was named Frederic, not 
because that name conjoins euphoniously and sentimen- 
tally with Howard, but because Simeon, by whom any 
occasion whatever, was canvassed in regard to its ca- 
pabilities to increase his stores, bestowed it in honor of 
an aged merchant, as tight-fingered as himself, and 
therefore sympathizing with, and interested in him—and 
rich, moreover, and relationless, and tettering on the 
brink of the grave. The old man was delighted at the 
honor, and thanked Simeon, and Simeon chuckled, and 
the old man died, and after sundry donations to asy- 
lums, and churches, and societies, by way of settling 
scores with Heaven for his extortions and gripings while | 
alive, he made his namesake residuary legatee—the 
father to be executor, and to enjoy the use of the pro- | 
perty until the boy became of age. Simeon now regard- 
ed his boy with a kind of reverence, for he was richer 
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OUT A NAME. 


the upper jaw in all imaginable shapes, over his under 
lip. His parents were Scotch, and his father had been 
a daring and ferocious smuggler. How they had be- 
come inhabitants of Simeon Howard’s native village, it 
matters not; but true it is, and much it matters, that 
when Frederic first set eyes on this singular and almost 
disgusting being, he laughed to excess, but ere long, 
courted his acquaintance and commenced the intimacy 
we have noticed. Mathew’s mind was of coarser ma- 
terial than that of Frederic, and his reason far more ob- 
tuse; but his passions were equally terrible in their 
strength. During their boyhood, their connection bo- 
ded no good to the villagers. Mathew was ever ready 
‘to execute whatever rascality Frederic might devise; 
| _and their days and years were passed in the pursuit of 
‘mischief, that often deserved a stronger name. 
| As they became young men, a gradual change was 
evident in Frederic’s manners and intercourse. His 
vanity taught him to respect the opinions of the world, 
at least, in appearances, and he learned to chain the 
devil within him, so that it should not stamp any visi- 
ble impress of its ravages. Like Richard, he could 


| 





than himself, and to have opposed his will in the slight- 
est particular thenceforward, had been sacrilege in| 
Simeon’s eyes. Unfortunately, Frederic, while his ap- 
pearance had all his mother’s grand characteristics— 
her dark eye and hair, and really beautiful features— 
his mind was also distorted like her own. He grew up, 
vicious in the extreme—a malignant, cruel, revengeful, 
selfish, proud and cunning child. 

When he had attained to his twelfth year, his father 
received an injury, which, refusing to be entirely healed, 
offered a serious impediment to the continuance of his 
business, though not conflicting with his chances of a 
somewhat longer pilgrimage on earth, a pilgrimage in- 
deed, was it to Simeon, so soon as his darling means of 
adding to his possessions were removed from him; and 
loathing the sight of Liverpool, now that he could not 
make one of its busy crowd—for the very turmoil of life 
that he could witness from his windows in the street 
below him, excited him almost to frenzy—he relin- 
quished business and boarding-house with a sigh, and 
an unquestionable equivalent, and removed to his na- 
tive village to end his days. There Frederic formed an 
intimacy with the son of his father’s next door neighbor, | 
an intimacy, which in some phase or other, continued | 
unbroken during the lives of the parties. Mathew | 
Leggetson, this friend, was one of nature’s whims. He | 
resembled nothing on earth or under the earth—noth- || 
ing of which mankind have any notion. He was tall 
and brawny, but his limbs hung loosely in their sockets, 
and his long arms, with huge hands thereto appended, 
swung backward and forward at every motion. One 
leg was distorted and unwieldy, giving to his walk an 
unnatural hitch. His hair was of no particularly de- 
scribable color. The words dirty and yellowish and 
white may, however, impart a faint idea of its pe- 
culiarities. His eye—for one was sightless—was large, 
wild, and staring; his nose, long, thin, and inclined 
towards the sightless eye; his mouth, large, and dis- 


smile and be a villain; he could speak the language 
of sympathy and love, while hate alone was dominant. 
_Mathew, on the contrary, remained much the same, 
save that the repulsive features of his character increas- 
ed in vigor with the growth of his body, and with the 
exercise in which he constantly indulged them. Frede- 
ric diligently practised those accomplishments which 
would impart grace and ease; Mathew became yearly 
more graceless and ungainly. Thus the contrast in their 
personal appearance became stronger and stronger; 
but their fellowship was not weakened. On the con- 
trary, their destiny had, by this time, become interwo- 
_ven by the commission of various deeds of the grossest 
character. 

The father of Mathew, as we have said, was neigh- 
bor to Simeon Howard. On the other side resided, in 
a little cottage, an aged pensioner, who had been a 
‘lieutenant i in the army. Supported in an humble man- 
ner on his half-pay, he soluced his declining years in 
‘the companionship of his only child, a daughter, now 
eighteen years ofage. Frederic had often seen her after 
his father’s settlement in the vicinity, but she was then 
a mere child, and as time elapsed, being often thrown 
into contact with her during her gradual developement 
to womanhood, he had not been impressed with the 
change, nor was he led to appreciate the gentleness and 
modesty of the blooming girl, whose tender glance, and 
pm enticing smile, if they did not constitute beauty, 
| were but slightly removed trom it. A peculiar event, 
shortly before his arrival at man’s estate, awakened 
new feelings in his breast. On 4 Summer’s afternoon, 
as he sat at home, by the window of his father’s parlor, 
he heard shrieks plainly issuing from the rear of the 
Lieutenant’s cottage, and, as may be supposed—for the 
ery of distress arouses the curiosity, if not the sympa- 
thies of the most abandoned of our race—he hurried 
thither. The nearer he approached the cottage, the 








figured by a row of long, yellow teeth, protruding from 





more earnest and thrilling became the cries; now of 
Frederic was soon 


help, now of intense supplication. 
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on the spot, and beheld the lieutenant’s daughter strug- | 
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But Frederic was now aman. Should he remain a 


gling in the grasp of Mathew Leggetson, who was en- | habitant of the village, where the remembrance of his 


deavoring to throw her to the ground. 
sisted at Frederic’s interruption, and muttering some- 

thing in his rough patois of mingled Scotch and Eng- 

lish, he shuffled off. Mary Lincoln had sunk in silence 

upon her knee, and clasped her hands, looking up into 

Frederic’s face with a beseeching look, that words could 

not have assisted; and when she felt that relief was 

complete, she grasped Frederic’s hand, and would have 

pressed it in gratitude; but exhausted and terrified na- 

ture gave way, and she fell, fainting, upon the ground. 

He raised her in his arms, and supported her to the 

cottage, where she soon revived, and remained with her 

until the return of her father from the village. Meet- 

ings between the young, under unusual circumstances, 
are apt to engender a strong tie of interest. So was it 

now. Frederic left the cottage, after assuring the lieu: | 
tenant that he need not fear a second outrage of the 

kind, for that he had influence over the offender, and | 

would exercise it in their behalf—full of the image of 
Mary Lincoln. He had indeed an influence over “Ma-| 
thew, and directly sought him. Few words passed be- 

tween them, but enough to satisfy Frederic that no fu- 
ture interference with Mary would be attempted. Ma- 

thew had learned to look upon Frederic as a being of a| 
higher grade than himself. He had so long been the | 

clumsy machine put in action by Frederic’s master ge- 
nius, that he had acquired a habit of servility to him, 
mingled, also, with a kind of attachment. When, there- 
fore, Frederic’s word was passed, that this thing must 
not be again, he yielded without a spark of animosity ) 
towards Frederic, but he ever after regarded Mary with | 
the full extent of his fiendish hate. 

Frederic had won a passport to the lieutenant’s cot- 
tage, and he failed not to employ it. How soon the | 
guileless Mary loved him with her whole soul—loved | 
him the more, that all the village else looked on him, 
with an evil eye! It was a moment of exalted rapture | 
to her, when he declared that he loved her, and de- | 
manded and received a modest kiss—the pledge that | 
there was a union of their hearts. To her, shut out | 
from communication with the world, her love was the 
one great impulse of her soul—her motive, though: 
guide, and object in life. She was one of those mild 
and shrinking creatures, whom to love and be loved, 
implies the fruition of hope, the ecstacy of happiness. 
She would sit on a low fvotstool beside her lover, with 
her hands crossed upon his knee, looking up in his face, | 
as he discoursed to her, with a steady gaze of trusting | 
affection, uttering never a word, and only varying her | 
position, to clasp her hands together, or cover her face, 
while tears of joy were springing up from her full) 
heart; and so she could have satforever. Thus passed | 
a year, and at the end of it, the old Lieutenant died. | 
But he had the satisfaction before he died, to see his) 
daughter happy as the wife of the man she loved, and 


secure of a home, when he was gone from her. She) 


did not desert the cottage until he had been placed in| 
| that he had fettered himself to a wife, adorning indeed 


his grave; and then, in weeping, but in hope, she be- 
came an inmave with her husband, of his father’s house. 


The fiend de-|| 


| thousand dark transactions since manhood had been 





youthful excesses, and suspicions of his agency in a 


| upon him, were exhibited in every glance of every eye? 
It could not be. And ambition, too, began to swell 
within him. He spurned at the idle monotony of his 
life. Possessor of a sufficiency, if not of wealth, it had 
been misery to him to sit down to enjoy it with the 
sweet being who so dearly loved him. He panted for 
bold and vigorous action—for room in which the pow- 
ers of mind that he felt to be strong, might expand and 
satify themselves. 
education, but few paths were open to him. He was 
not long in adopting what seemed the most feasible. 
He had begun and matured his plans, without a sug- 
gestion to those most interested in his actions and his 
welfare; for this dissembling secrecy was one peculiar 
| feature of his character; and when he announced to 
| Mary that he had purchased an ensigncy in the —— 
| Regiment, then under orders to embark for the eon- 
tinent, it was like a thunderstroke to her heart. But 
she had already learned that his resolves were of ada- 
mant, and that expostulation or entreaty were vain; 
so she meekly bowed to the lot she could not avert, and 
tried to school herself to bear with calmness, his long— 
perhaps his eternal separation from her. She busied 
herself in preparing him for his departure; but oh, she 
| listened to him now, and treasured up every word he 








uttered, and watched every change of expression, that 
| the memory of those words and looks might be her so- 


| lace when he that had spoken and looked was gone. 


He left her. It was a sad parting for the gentle Mary. 
| She could not say farewell; the words would not pass 
' her livid lips; and his last parting kiss was printed on 
a pale and lifeless cheek, for sense had refused to sus- 
tain her. The reader may not be surprised to learn, 
that Mathew Leggetson accompanied Frederic, as his 
servant. 
For some months after her husband’s departure, Ma- 
ry’s desolation was cheered by the reception of letters, 
full of love and affectionate remembrance. But Fre- 


| deric, when he had joined his regiment, was translated 
to a new sphere of existence. 


New incitements, new 
impulses, new ends broke in upon him. Ambitious to 
the extreme, and unrestrained in the pursuit of any ob- 
ject by moral considerations—only asking himself how 
the goal might be achieved, and careless of whatever 
obstacles, provided he could screen his delinquencies 
from the knowledge of the world, he became a new 
man. He applied himself with diligence to various 
studies, when duty permitted, to qualify himself for an 
honorable part in social intercourse. He ingratiated 
himself into the favor of his brother officers, especially 
of those who boasted of nobility, and was restless for a 
claim to admittance into that elevated society, of which 
he gathered knowledge from the converse of his noble 
acquaintances. But when he turned his thoughts home- 
ward, his soarings were chained down by the reflection 





her own sphere, bat unfitted for the brilliant destiny to 





Fettered, however, by his sad lack of 
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A TALE WITHO 








which he aspired. As he grew in favor with those || 
whose friendship he regarded as his stepping-stone up- | 
ward, by his gentlemanly address, apparent manliness of 


soul, and decided bravery, his advancement only stimu-| 


lated ambition to bolder strides, and his remembrances 
of his wife assumed a gloomy hue. 


He first denounce ds 1 
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|as she approached, regarding her with so calm an ex- 
| press ion, so different from the look of love, that she was 
frozen to marble, and staggered backward to her seat, 
with a quick gasp of horror-stricken dread. Frederic 
was unmoved; and bidding her to listen to him with- 
out interruption, he plainly told her of the determina- 


his infatuation in precipitately binding himself down be- | 1 tions he had formed, and of the obstacle which he felt 


fore the world had been opened to him. By degrees he | 
transferred—for it was no difficult task in a mind like || e 
his—his anger against himself to its innocent cause. It| 
soon became a settled feeling—until at last, it were not 
harsh to term it hatred. Yes, the gentle Mary was de- 
spised and hated by him, for whose happiness she would 
willingly have died. 

It were a matter of course that his letters should be- | 
come short, constrained, and infrequent. Mary could| 
nit but perceive the change, but while it gnawed like | 
an adder at her heart, she could not bring herself to! 
think that his love was diminishing, still less did it) 
prompt herto call off from him one jot of her own af- | 
fection. It was a mystery that made her cheek grow | 
pale, her eye dim, her step feeble; and for whose de- | 
velopement she waited in agony of soul. When she! 
wrote to him, she did not reprove; but she would ask, 
while the stains of tears were on the paper, whether he | 
were not well, that he wrote so little and so seldom. | 
She knew not that he tore her fond letters as they came, 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered them, with an 
oath, to the winds. 

By and by, Frederic received news that his father | 
was on his death-bed, and a furlough was granted him, | 








that he might obey the parental summons and hasten 
home. 

Mary was the first to meet him; and in the rapture | 
of beholding him again, all remembrance of suffering | 
vanished, and she was carried back to the sweet hours 
of the past, when each day was but the renewal of joy 
in his deat presence. ‘ Frederic, my own dear Frede- 
ric, have you come again? 








Do I see you again ?”’ were. 
her fervent exclamations, as she sprang into his arms, | 
pressed his hand, and smiled through her thick-falling 
tears. Frederic could not perceive without a slight 
pang, the change in her appearance; though the sight | 
of her did not reopen the closed fountains of his love ; | 
and he treated her for several days—during which he| 
paid the last offices to his father’s remains—withkind- | 
But when the duties to his parent 





ness and attention. 
which had occupied his mind, were fulfilled, and thought | 
had leisure to wander, the fell suggestions of his am- 
bition renewed his imprecations at his state, and Ma- 
ry’s changed appearance, which he interpreted into a’ 
silent reproach, operated to increase the dissatisfaction 
with which he regarded her. He only regretted that | 
the chain that bound him to her was indissoluble. But 
he resolved upon his course. He announced to her one 
afternoon, as they were sitting together, that that very 
evening he should depart for the nearest post town on 
his return to the army. It was the first intimation he 
had given of the near prospect of his leaving her, and 
with a half shriek she rose, and would have found shel- 
ter in his arms in her sorrow, but he coldly put her away 
11 











herto be tohim. ‘It were better for us,” he continu- 
ed, ‘that we should never see each other more. I 
will lodge sufficient for your comfort with L , from 
whom, on application at the first of every month, you 
will receive a regular stipend. But I charge you by 
your love, and as you would avoid my hate, never to 
write to me, nor seek me, nor be to me other than a 





stranger.” 

He rose togo. Syllable upon syllable of his harangue 
had fallen upon her ear, as the peal of the tolling bell 
on the soul of the condemned criminal. She could not 
move when he coldly said farewell; but when he turned 
to look at her for the last time—hard-hearted as he 
might be, he dared not leave her, as she was, for she 
sat in a fearful and unnatural shiver, as though chilled 


to the soul. He went to her side—he chafed her 


| hands—he spoke her name—and then the spell was 


broken, and with a convulsive laugh, she fell upon the 
floor. 

We have omitted to mention that Frederic’s mother 
had left the world while he was away, so that Mary was 
now alone. For some few months, Frederic heard 
nothing from her, and dreamed that she had succeeded 
in stifling her love and resigning herself to her situa- 
tion; for he was informed by his agent that her stipend 
was regularly called for. But when some five or six 
months had gone, to his astonishment, he received a let- 
ter from her. It told him that she was ere long to be a mo- 
ther, and conjured him, for the sake of his unborn child, 
to be kind to her once more. He gnashed his teeth as 
he read; the lone and utter misery of her soul, painted 


|| in her words, goaded him to phrensy; the news she 


communicated of the still closer tie that would inter- 
weave their destinies, was as poison to his soul. He 
sat and wrote in return—wrote, that he hated her from 
the bottom of his heart; cursed her and her unborn in- 
fant, and hoped that both might die, he cared not how. 
He received word, soon after sufficient time had 
elapsed for the reception of his letter, that for several 
months no money had been called for, and when he 
came to England, advaneed in rank, and with noble 
friends, he sent Mathew to ré¢onnoitre the village and 
learn what had become of Mary. Mathew returned 
with the information, that one stormy night she had left 
her dwelling, and had not been heard of more; and it 
was thought, had destroyed herself. “ Humph!” cried 
Frederic, as he brought down his arm upon the table, 
“that letter did its work! I thought it would! Thank 
Heaven, she’s gone!” 
To be continued. 


A consistent and humble Christian is Nike the night 
violet, which is scarcely perceived among the flowers of 
the garden, yet it perfumes with its fragrance all around. 
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Original. 
‘“‘SPIRITS AND ELEMENTS.’’ 


EXTRACT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


BY EDWARD MATURIN. 

The Dramatis Persone are, (as the title imports,) 
“ Spirits and Elements,” who are supposed to ap- 
pear to a Mortal who has obtained influence over 
their powers as gifts. In accordance with the wild- 
ness of the subject, it is written in irregular metre. 
After the offers of the Spirit of Jealousy, the fol- 
lowing is the soliloquy of the Mortal. 


Bertucio. Nomore—no more! Thydeep malignant 
words— 


- Thy hate of human love and happiness— 


Thy loathsome joy i’ th’ wreck of struggling heart, 
Are but the mutilated gifts of spirits, 
Who give to curse. The fruit may please the eye, 
But poison and a penal downfall wreathe 
Its bitter root. The moon may light the soul, 
And calm its fierce emotions; but her ray 
Pilots the storm. My heart’s defaced and dark— 
Why soothe its turbulence by cruel gifts, 
Which, like the flaming sword at Eden’s gate, 
But light the desolation of our path? 

Spirit. Worship me. 

Ber. Thee! To bow before a shrine 


Strewn with the shades of hearts betrayed and broken; 


Thy priests, the messengers of suffering, 
Not harbingers of peace. The arbiters 
Of sacrifice more bitter than the body 
In abstinence austere, or rigid penance 
Can pay. The hecatomb of dying hearts. 
SPIRIT. 
The star of the lover’s soul hath set— 
And some in happy hour have met 
And shed their hearts in one embrace 
Of quenchless hope and throbbing fear— 
But soon the bright and joyous face 
I've saddened with an icy tear— 
In mirth I’ve seen that tear descending, 
Dimming Passion with its shade— 
I've almost seen the proud heart bending 
"Neath the thought it was betrayed. 
But what is all the suffering, 
I've dealt in sportfulness of hate, 
Compared with tie never-dying sting 
Of thee? Thou worm—desolate. [Spirit vanishes. 
INVOCATION CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 
Spirit who wakest the far-silent air 
To music ‘neath thy magic power! 
Burning Love, and chill Despair, 
Burst to life at thy natal hour— 
Come in array of tears and smiles, 
The shades and lights which spring from thee— 
For ch! thy softest lay beguiles 
The heart that writhes in misery— 
Come in the form of the dying swan, 
Or Nature's boluer harmony— 
Thy strain the gentlest talisman 
Which lulls the heart that longs to die— 





D ELEMENTS.’ . 
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If Or if thou lurkest in th’ extatic ear, 

Which drinks thy sound as jealous of its sense ; 
| _ Leave thine abode and haste thee here 

To quicken air with vocal elogquence— 

If in the slowly-stealing tear, 

Which falls adown the pallid cheek ; 
(Passion’s dirge—the heart’s cold bier,) 

| That heart thy voice hath sung to break— 
Thou hidest—if the depth of sea 

Be thy solemn murmuring home— 

Thine undulating harmony, 

The only sound thro’ its azure dome— 
Mayhap thou lurkest in a breaking chord 

| Of asweetly-breathing lute, 

Speaking the responsive word 

To the aching heart it leaveth mute— 
Whate’er thy home, where’er thou ling’rest now, 
Appear attir’d in Harmony’s rich flood— 
Spirit, before our bidding bbw— 

With purest strains wake air’s still solitude! 





[A strain ushers in the Spirit of Music.—A pause. 
| Ber. Oh, I could stand and chain myself to earth 
In mutest admiration of that strain— 

The new-born feeling in the burning heart, 
| Which, ere ’tis spoken, quivers on the lip 
In trembling care not to disturb the soul 

It loves and starts to life for. Dewy rain, 
Which, (ere it falls, in sweet congruity 

Of sound with th’ wave it kisses,) hangs in silence 
lor calm suspension. Wither’d leaves which wander 
| Thro’ autumn’s'’air and shed their melody 

Of dying Nature on the very blast 
| Which separates them from their parent-bough ; 
Could not in sweeter stream diffuse their sound; 
Than thou. All Nature’s strongest forms are dumb 
Before thee. Air has lost her spirit, and 
| The wave her harmony. Speak, speak to me, 

Idols may nod from lofty pedestals 

In mute acceptance of the worshipper— 
Speak, thou—nor rob mine ear of sound—my soul 











| Of purity. 
| [A faint strain isheard. It dies away. 
SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 
From the chaos of earth, 
Where I lay in repose, 
: To Harmony’s birth Be 
I wak’d and arose. That 
Confusion disappears, Show 
And order reigns— To pu 
| From primal Chaos’ falling tears = ha 
i Arose the sadness of my plaintive strains. Onn 
While from the burst of mirth ’ 
When matter Harmony first knew, 
Arose the gladdening birth "Neath 
Of notes which wake the heart and soothe it too. Chast 
From Chaos to Eden’s gate Purity 
I flew on speediest wing— For th 
I thought while there I sate, Kissin, 
From Music happiness might spring ; Finds 1 
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But cries within its wall, 
Broke on mine ear with sadness— 
To sing, I thought, o’er man’s first fall, 

To guilt would horror add, to sorrow madness. 

I lay in mutest grief, 
When [ heard those sounds of pain: 
Autumn’s whithered leaf, 
Sings not so sad a strain— 
But Nature’s voice was weak within, 
Her very eloquence was mute, 
To the tears I shed, when the cry of sin 
Burst from the fall’n—the destitute— 
I could not hear the cry, 
Of the sad and sinful pair: 
SoI gave my current of Harmony 
Flight thro’ the silent air. 
I wander’d far and near— 
Thro’ upper solitude, 
’Till I saw the purest tear 
That Nature ever shed in saddest mood : 
I knew the tear—’twas Nature’s own, 
Descending from a Mount, 
The beacon of the poets’ eye— 
The mind’s pure spirits round it shone, 
And sparked o’er the trickling fount, 
Which flowing, murmur’d “ Castalie”— 
T lighted on its dancing wave, 

Which quiver’d ’neath my slow-descending sound ; 
“‘ Poet’s heart,” I cried; ‘‘ be thou my slave.” 
And Music sent her poesy below, around, 
Which mingling with the stream, 


Begot the beauty of the poet’s dream. 
a * ” * 


O’er Castalie’s spring, 
I wave my wing; 

’Twixt earth and sky I hover and float, 

Like a wandering spirit, 

Whose tones inherit 

The sweetness of ethereal note, 

And bears within its bosom soft, 

The harmony it wafts aloft, 

To fall on the sinking heart of man, 

Like renovating touch from ray Promethean— 

The waves’ soft rippling curl, 

No beauty to the ear could bear; 

If Music did not her charms unfurl, 

And wave her wings syrenic there— : 

Ber. Hold—hold! And raise me not too quickly to 
That Heav’n I’ve lov’d and painted in my dreams— 
Show not thy love by raising guilt itself 
To purity ineffable; lest air 
So hallow’d would contemn the lip it cherish’d, 
Suspending life, and mar my blessedness— 
Oh, let me worship thee? Yet, no—speak on! 
SPIRIT. 

"Neath Castalie’s wave, where my spirit hides, 
Chast’ning its empurpled tides, 
Purity dwells for the poet’s lay— 
For the snowy flake which falls on the lake, 
Kissing the Parnassian billow, 
Finds too soon a dewy pillow, 





And in its waters fades away— 
| Yes, with Nature’s every mode, 
| L interweave my spirit’s abode— 
| {n the mountain—waterfall, 
| Hasting to its burial— 
| In the dancing quivering spray, 
| Which bursts from the wave to kiss the day, 
| And in Love’s satiety dies away— 
In the branch’s gentlest motion 
| Responding to the hum of Ocean— 
In the song of the bee on the flower's breast 


| Where it seeks its sweets, and finds its rest ; 





By color and odor detain’d and carest— 
In the soft murmur of the gale 
Which flies to meet the sea it loves ; 
Pregnant with ethereal tale 
| Of ev’ry star in heaven that moves— 
Blending its passion with a gentle wail ; 
Like notes of separating doves— 
In the mighty thunder 
Which shivers Earth above and under, 
As tho’ ’twould rend her poles asunder— 
In the storms which heap 
| Wreck on wreck thro’ the deep, 
And in mockery lull them to Death’s last sleep— 
In the myriad host of the burning simoom, 
Which in Araby rises a sandy tomb— 
| Thro’ Nature’s mildest, softest mood, 
| The peopled sphere, or desert-solitude, 
I march with Melody—my multitude. 

Ber. Spirit of Harmony which rulest Matter, 
| And still’st the wind with thy melodious wand, 
| I dare not hear thee longer. As the wretch 
‘Quivers upon the precipice’s peak—I pause. 
And tho’ thy vocal mysteries unfold 

A Paradise of Amphivnic sound ; 
| Yet I must hear—hear on—till sinking sense 
'Swoons in worship. Speuk, speak again. 
SPIRIT. 
My spirit fails, but ling’ring echo 
Beats thro’ Nature to and fro, 
As winds, odor-laden from paradise 
Throw the balm of their wing 
On the earth-born Spring, 








| And form a new Eden for human eyes 


| As on the mountuain’s height 

Morning’s crimson-interwoven shroud 
Scatters fore her wand of light 

The night-born vapor and the cloud— 
As from her urn of molten gold 

| She rises o’er the brooding shade; 

And the Sun from his ocean-fold 

Dispels the mists which melt and fade— 
As the waves upon the river, 

Hurrying on still ever—ever— 

Die when on Ocean they break and seyer— 
As the darkness-wooing nightingale 
Sinks her lay to a plaintive wail, 

When at the dawn of day; 

Her strain’s decaying embers, 








} The sweetest Love remembers 
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’Fore light expiring die away— 
As the groans of the Dream 
’Fore Reality’s beam 
In mute surprize to silence sink. 
As the chain of enduring joys we weave 
Our earth-bound spirits to deceive 
Melt; when we stand on Eternity’s brink— 
As the blooming glow of youth’s bright braid— 
As the buoyant smile of the love-sick maid— 
So dies my spirit, and my echoes fade 
Away—away. [Spirit vanishes. 
Ber. Whereum I? Vanished! What stilly murmur 
Revels thro’ sense? As Nature’s tongue had spok’n 
Cloth’d in her garb of holy eloquence. 
What echo’s this which fades in distance faintly, 
And like the voices of the guardian-spirits 
Around the sick-man’s bed, make palpable 
The joys of th’ unseen realms from whence they come. 
Oh! that thy form 
I could materialize, and make an idol 
To bow before. I dare not hear myself. 
Her spirit starts from its insulted trance, 
And peals upon mine ear; a second conscience. 
« ” * 


” 7 * 
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Original. 


SILENT LOVE. 


“ The grave has victims,—and the sunny earth 
Has many a one, who hopelessly lives on, 

When all that gave to early life its worth, 
When all that made the future bright, is gone. 

The early dead! Oh, call them not the lost, 

No more by storms of grief or passion tost, 

They are the early blest—to them is given 

The chan coless calm, the endless bliss of Heaven.” 


Wirt a quiet village, rose 
A house of social prayer, 
Where those who worship’d, met with one 
Aiding their pastor's care ; 
Each Sabbath morn they saw him come, 
Then turn to seek his distant home— 
He was a stranger there ! 
A stranger young and eloquent, 
Who nobly bore his part— 
Warning the sinner to repent, 
Cheering the contrite heart, 
With many a blessed promise, given 
To those who seek a home in Heaven. 


Among his hearers there was one, 

Whose eye was fixed on him alone, 

Who seemed to watch each word and tone, 
As from his lips they fell; 

And soon her mild expressive face, 

Her beaming eye and native grace, 

With pleasure he had learned to trace, 

And found them when he left the place, 
Upon his memory dwell. 

Her name he knew not, ask’d not—yet 

With deep, and deeper feeling met 

That thrilling glance, and own'd its power 

When highest duties claim’d the hour. 





SILENT LOVE. 

















His thoughts were of the sacred cause, 
In which he came to labor there, 

But even when the anthem rose, 
And even when be knelt in prayer, 

He felt her spirit join with his, 
He knew that beaming face was there. 


Months glided by, until a year 

In secret thought, and hope, and fear, 

Had passed since first she met his sight, 

And though her eye became more bright, 

Less firm her step, more pale her cheek, 
And pensive brow appear’d, 

While wishing, half resolved to speak, 
He doubted, paused, and feared. 


Still that mysterious interest grew 
More strong, and he resolved at last, 
That ere another Sabbath pass’d, 
Her name, her dwelling should be known, 
And then, Hope whisper’d, he might woo, 
Might win her for his own. 


A message came—a soul had been 
Called from its earthly home away, 
And he was ask’d to minister 
The last rites to the shrouded clay ; 
He went—the coffin lid was raised— 
With soul-felt agony he gazed— 

It was her face—the one that shone 
Upon him in the house of prayer, 
But, oh! the kindred soul was gone, 

The still cold face alone was there. 


His dearest tie to life was broken— 

By other lips the words were spoken, 
The solemn words of “‘ dust to dust,” 
He felt his heart, his spirit crushed 
With speechless anguish ; but there yet 
Was more to suffer—to regret. 


Her father told that she had been 

A silent suff’rer until death 
In her fixed eye and lip were seen, 

And then, that with her latest breath, 
She breathed his name—and thus reveal’d 
A secret, until then conceal’d, 

That hopeless love its poison gave, 
Short’ning her passage to the grave. 


His heart was deaden’d; that one ray 
So fondly cherish’d—quench’d in night ; 
And never on his darken’d way, 
Arose another star so bright. 
One hope alone to cheer his path, 
His solitary path, was given— 
That when his spirit rose from earth, 
‘Twould be to meet with her’s in Heaven. 


She was released from earth, while he survived, 
One cherish’d feeling’s deathless strength to prove, 
She died an early victim—and he lived 
A victim through long years, to Silent’ Love. 
ELLA. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. } 


PART III. 





Waar should be woman’s education, if the objects of | 


her existence be what we haveendeavered to prove them? 

Let us first dismiss, for it is of minor importance, the 
education that is to be obtained beyond the precincts of 
home; whatever is commonly understood by the term 
education. It is a social as well as a private duty in| 
every being, whether male or female, to be versed in 
the elements of all knowledge; for every sound mind 
is capable of this without interference with its peculiari- 





ties, or injustice to the particular ends it is destined to |, 


achieve. Let woman, therefore, be taught in her youth. 
Let the door of nature be set open before her. Let! 
her learn the wonderful laws that govern the mighty || 
universe—how the twinkling stars are set in heaven, | 
and planets roll—how water circleth in aceaseless round; 
is drawn up from the deep, descendeth in rain, disap- || 
peareth in the bosom of earth, and gusheth forth in 
fountains, that course to the deep again—how the mag- | 
netic needle, the emblem of Truth, pointeth ever to the | 
pole—how the huge ocean heaveth from its unfathom- || 
ed depths, at the bidding of the moon. Let her be} 


taught of herself. Let her mark the wondrous handi- | 


work of the Creator in the structure of her own body— 
that glorious machine ! that piece of matchless mecha- 
nism! All this thatshe may learn of nature—whatever | 
may be the title her studies may assume ; astronomy, || 
philosophy, chemistry, anatomy—will not only assist 
her in her earthly career, but will also strengthen her 
virtue; make her piety to glow with added fervor; bid 
her to bow down in humility before the majesty of the 


Omnipotent—the maker of nature and herself. Let her | 


be taught, moreover, of the earth; its changeful histo- 
ry; its curious diversity of climate, productions, and 
animate life; the progress of its noblest habitant in art 
and science, and the reach that is still before him, 
though he may boast himself of much. But when she 
hath learned enough to solve the problem that may be 
offered to her attention in the ordinary walks of life, 


and to bear her part with respectability in social inter- |, 


course, urge her no farther: no, not one step. There 
let her pause. Inculcate not that it is a profitable thing 
to dive into the mysteries and perplexities of knowl- 
edge ; awake not her ambition to strive with men for 
the palm of proficiency, for it is not well. It will but 
divert her attention from the paths in which her feet 
are shod to tread, and in which she may advance with 
honor and delight, to conduct her into devious ways, 
where she cannot save but be a laggard, far behind. 
If she be of a maaculine habit of mind, exhibiting a bias 
for such research, let it be no argument in favor of in- 
dulgence and encouragement. The more earnestly 
strive to repress such a bias, that is in truth, but an un- 
sightly deformity. Did we need to fortify this our po- 
sition, we could call to our aid the warnings of many of 
the female race, who have themselves disregarded the 
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| incitements of their natures, and have rushed with man 
into the arena, striving for the fame of superior tal- 
;ent and acquirement. They have won, in a measure, 
‘the prize they sought. They have told us that the 
crown they have worn, was woven of prickly thorns 7 
that they have felt themselves to be warring with their 
natures; that they have yearned, even in the noonday 
of their triumphing, for the feminineness of feeling 


| that had gone from them for ever; the caim repose and 


shrinking delicacy of thought, that would permit them 
to wear the wreath that is the true glory of woman, and 
therewith to be content. If our exhortations be insuf- 
ficient, and of no effect, let the adjurations of such be 
| treasured and regarded. 

The polite accomplishments are essential to a com- 
plete education. What the graceful volute, the airy 
ney and the tapering spire are to architecture, these 
‘are to the education, pleasant of themselves, and im- 
parting beauty and harmony to the whole. Painting 
induces to a profitable communion with nature; and 
the study of her chaste combinations and proportions 
| ennset fail to refine, in a degree, the operations of the 
mind in the gentle crucible of sympathy, and teach it to 
| approximate to the same chastity and delicacy in its own 
labors. Music is harmony; and it teaches harmony. 
It subdues passion, enlarges the affections, and attunes 
‘the character to a sweet and delightful concord. The 
simpler forms of the dance are strengthening, enliven- 
ing, and innocently exhilarating; and combining as it 
| does with melody, its influences are of a kindly nature. 
But painting and the song and the dance are often de- 
ceitful snares to the heart. Often, very often, they 
abandon their true position of ornaments, and become 
the very end and aim of life. Then is their harmony 
more accursed than discord most discordant. Then 
have they lost all precious influence. There is no more 
pitiable object, than the youthful female, just coming 
into life, when reason is expanding into the fulness of 
power, and the solemn responsibleness of existence 
should burn like fire within her—who hath set up her 
‘accomplishments before her, and bows down before 
\them, and worships them, as they were gods; sacrifi- 
‘ces on their altar her precious thoughts; her noblest 
powers; the destinies of her life. Such a one hath, 
in the foolishness of her heart, reared her dwelling of 





‘columns only; carved and decorated, and beautiful 
_withal, but walless and roofless; admitting the storm to 
spend its merciless rage on the shrinking and unpro- 
‘tected habitant within. Perhaps, oh, dreadful thought ! 
h the vanity of a mother hath exposed her thus. How 
will that mother account for the mental murder of her 
child! 

Dismissing, after this short attention, the considera- 
tion of outdoor education, it being, as we have before 
|remarked, of secondary interest, we turn to the sacred 
‘influences of home—woman’s dearest schoolhouse; and 
‘the tender yet urgent lessons of the mother, communi- 
ieated by looks, by words, by smiles, by tears—the 
,child’s most precious tasks. And now that we are up- 
_on this theme, the importance of the subject fills us with 
| emotion, and we would that we could communicate to 
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the heart of the reader the sensations that oppress our || as it must, with ever varying circumstances ; tinged with 
own, especially if that reader be a mother, or one that | as many shades as there are diversities of mind. The 
is looking forward to that endearing and solemn rela- | mother, the culturess, must be the judge. But let her 
tion. Of all earthly duties, there is none that weighs beware of slothtulness or neglect in her task; and of 
so heavily upon the soul as that of the parent to the that which is worse than inaction, the exhibition of per- 
child. The tie that binds the offspring to its parents is | version in herself. The child catches vivid i impressions, 
strong, and justly and necessarily so. There are few | before its tongue can frame its wishes into words; and 
who are not grateful for existence ; and in proportion | those impressions may abide with it for ever, powerfu) 
to that gratitude, should be filial deference and love. | for life or fordeath. We doubt not, that in ninety cases 
More than this, nature has implanted en instinct of af- | | out of a hundred, the depraved ard abandoned crimi- 
fection to the creators of our being; the protectors of | nal may trace the first seeds of his error to the days of 
our infancy; and in the pages of revelation, this in- | his childhood, and curse the misguidance of his mother. 
stinct is fortified by the express command of Heaven. | Is there boldness in this assertion? Alas, can you an- 
But in a comparative view of the duties of parents and | swer that it is not true? We do not intend to be un- 
children to éach other, those of the latter are but as | derstood that so many mothers are guilty of themselves, 
dust in the balance. The child is devoid of agency in | and wilfully communicate their own depravity to their 
its own production. It is brought into the world, help- | children; no! we mean this; that such mothers were 
less and dependant. Before it can provide for its own | never taught, and have never known the tremendous 
wants, or secure its own sources of happiness, it is ex- | responsibleness of their charge. Each one of them 
posed to the reception of bodily and mental harm, if | may have tried to teach her children; she may think 
constant Watchfulness be not exercised. It has ten- | that she has done for them all that lay within the scope 
dencies of mind, that untilled and unpruned, may run of her ability to do; and may be weeping over what she 
to waste; and passions, that uncurbed, may fill the soul | may deem the dreadful results of their perversity. She 
in after years, with madness and horror; make life a| never dreamed that every outbreak of passion in her- 
cursed thing ; a hell this side the portals of the grave. | self was a lesson to her child more powerful than ad- 
If the freeacting creators of such a being—the conscious | vice upon advice, and command upon command. She 
assumers of such a responsibleness, by indifference or | never felt that her own censoriousness, pettishness, 
neglect, fashion this howling wilderness, where might | vanity or pride, would be imitated and copied, and 
have been a fertile and productive garden, who does | stamped deep as life upon the character of that child; 
not shudder at the mountain load of their accountable- | that her own slight disregards of truth, had been trea- 
nese | | sured up, and had seared little by little the conscience 
And if our previous reflections have been just, this 4 of that child, as with a hot iron, to make its after years 
responsibleness weighs with especial heaviness upon | | one long continued lie. She never imagined that the 
the mother, as the peculiar guardian and guide of her | little tottling thing at her side, was revealing in its 
children in those years when the character is chiefly | childish bursts of passion the incipient tendencies of 
formed ; and when we view in the female infant, not | maturity; that growing with its growth, and strength- 
only an immortal soul, placed upon earth to fit itself | ening with its strength, would lay their grasp upon it 
for Heaven, but the future governess of other souls, for | with irresistible power; and in her insane fondness, un- 
whose advancement in virtue and knowledge she is to || willing to check the “ poor little thing that knew no 
be partially accountable, we cannot but regard with ex- | better,” or indisposed to the exertion of a contest to 
ceeding and trembling interest the culture and training | overcome it, had let slip, it may be, the one golden op- 
It is in early childhood, as we | portunity; had rivetted herself, the bonds of after crime. 
have said, that the character receives its most vital im-|| Afflicted mother, you who mourn the Joss of a darling 
pressions. It has been already remarked, that just as | child—we mean not death, but that moral decay— 
the twig is bent, the tree is not inclined; that we can- | worse, a thousand times worse than the death of the 
not sweep away at will, the great landmarks which na- | grave, look back to the days of its youth, and mark as 
ture has erected between the minds of the sexes; nor || you trace it along, whether you have not unwittingly de- 
bridle the strong excess of any particular mental mani-|) stroyed your dearest hope—whether the sting of re- 
festation. But it is not often that this excess exists, || morse should not pierce your own bosom! 
and no reasonable being desires to overthrow those glo- We say to the mother who appreciates how impor- 





of its budding sense. 





rious landmarks. In the great majority of instances, a 
bias may be given to the character in early life, that it | 
it is not in the power of time and circumstance to de- | 


stroy. The growth of the mind is, as a general thing, | 


coequal with that of the body; and as you may swathe 
any portion of the infant frame, and palsy its strength, 
and increase or nurture it by exercise, so that it shall 


surpass its fellow members in vigor, 8@ may you swathe | 


and palsy, or nurture and expand any limb of the no- 


bler frame within. We cannot particularly designate | 
in what manner this influence is to be exerted, varying 


tant a part she has to act in the drama of life in the 
guidance of her children, look upon your daughter, not 
only as the companion of man, but as the future mother; 
destined to assume the same responsibleness that you 
| feel to bear so heavily upon yourself. Strengthen her 
virtue from her earliest years. Nature has laid for you 
a sure foundation. Strengthen and fortify her virtue; 
and above all, inculcate high and unalloyed incentives 
,to action. Wewill say plainly and earnestly, you must 
strive to make her more than moral. She must be gui- 
ded by loftier aims than are the offspring of morality, 
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and receive her impulses from Religion’s purer fount. 
Yes, woman should be eminently religious. We consi- 
der any being as an object of pity, whose virtue is only 
the teachings of the blind instincts of nature—for no 
more than this is cold morality—or worse, the selfish 
counselling of policy; and the offices of woman are of 
the complexion which requires the active and hallowing 
impulses of religion to impart to them vitality. They 
will else be as salt that hath lost its savour. Where is 
the mother who would not have her child better than 
herself? How an it be better or so good, if that 
mother’s virtue be but obedience to her instincts, unless 
it may be, the same instincts be stronger in the child? 
For she cannot surely counsel in what she hath nothing 
of herself; and imitation must ever fall somewhat short 
of the original. So will the instructions of the mother 
whose motives to action are no stronger than the life- 
less promptings of morality, fail to impart with fruitful 
energy and earnestness. Again, no dependence can be 
placed upon the protection afforded by the blind in- 
stincts of the mind. A child that hath been educated 
only so far as morality extends, hath his honor built 
upon the sand even for earth—that the first winds of 
temptation may overthrow, the first torrent undermine. 
Let the young female be taught to draw the inspiration 
of her conduct from the loftiest source to which humani- 
ty can appeal; so that when she hath attained to that 
maturity which will open the eyes of her reason; and 
with the full developement of her bodily powers, she 
begins to estimate the ends of her existence, she may 
apply herself with the ardor and earnestness which 
such an estimate guided by such inspiration alone can 
communicate, to fit herself for her work. But, in order 
to do this,'she must be instructed to know how to make 
this estimate of herself; how to appreciate the ends for 
which she hath been created—what and how momen- 
tous is the charge that is to devolve upon her. We re- 
peat what we have said already, let the female child be 
taught from her earliest years, with especial reference 
to her paramount earthly duties as a mother and the in- 
structress of her children; and when she is no longer 
a child, let her be plainly and explicitly told what she 
is to be—what she will have to do, and let her be en- 
couraged to discipline her mind therefor. Upon this 
point, there exists, we fear, much false hesitation. We 
labor under the conviction, that this, the one great point 
of female education, is utterly repudiated; and that 
it is left to time and circumstance to convey this impor- 
tant lesson. Is it deemed indelicate for a mother to 
impress it upon the mind of her daughter that she is to 
be a wife and mother? That she is to be the guide of 
immortal souls, accountable to Heaven for the charge— 
and that, if she be unfit for this duty when called upon 
to exercise it, she had better—far better have never 
lived at all? Oh, that there were more of real delica- 
cy abroad, and less of its flimsy shadow! Mothers 
can often help their daughters to husbands—can twist 
and screw and manage—and thwart inclination, and 
entail a weight of misery that would, at best, effectually 
prevent the proper exercise of any duty, but they can 
teach them nothing of the great objects of existence to 





|!come after! Is not this silence false, criminal, danger- 
ous? Take from the female, just coming into life, the 
_ vital principle of religion, and let her be moreover, ig- 
| norant of the paramount designs of her being, and 
_whatis she! A cumberer of the ground-—wasting life 
_in vanity and worthlessness. Of how many the years 
between womanhood and marriage are thrown idly 
‘away, solely for the want of this knowledge properly 
| inculcated in all its solemn bearings and relations! Un- 
| possessed of any fixed and controlling aim, they are the 
creatures of a day—mere butterflies—estimating happi- 
ness only by the amount of their evanescent pleasures, 
| The ball-room, the theatre, and dress and gossip, are 
| with such the all in all. Marriage may awaken the 
“senses of many and teach them to bewail lost time— 
teach them what, had it been taught by their mothers, 
that time had not been lost. But in many instances, 
we fear—we know, that the poison of ignorance has 
sunk too deep to be eradicated. The follies of those 
wasted years have become necessary to happiness. 
| Pride and Vanity have been intoxicated too long to 
yield up their accustomed draughts. Such a wife re- 
| gards her husband with all the love of which she is ca- 
| pable, but she loves herself better. She must have the 
} aliment which has nourished her. Her home will be a 
dreary wilderness, except in so far as it affords her op- 
portunities to indulge her delusive tastes. Where are 
'the fond sympathy and care, and the endearing interest 
‘man pants for, and the husband expects? They are 
lone for the husband of such a wife, and he is still alone. 
Such a wife becomes a mother. A candidate for Hea- 
ven is born unto the world. Perhaps she curses its ex- 
_istence because its birth hath interfered with the circle 
of her pleasures. She may, perhaps—extent of stony- 
heartedness! deny it sustenance from her own bosom, 
that she may the sooner return to her giddy round; and 
‘cast it out to “ heartless fosterage,”’ trusting its tender 
years to hireling hands. When its infancy is passed, 
she brings it home—but views it only as an additional 
instrument to feed her Vanity and Pride. Its soul—that 
_mother never even whispered to herself in her loneliest 
musings that it had a soul! She bedecks it in gewgaws; 
instills into its growing mind the seeds of her own fatal 
infirmities ; and when she hath grown too old to par- 
take of what hath been the dearest sustenance of her 
mental life, and to mingle in the scenes where she had 
delighted to be foremost, she sends her daughter as her 
representative ; and renews her own degraded youth in 
the degradation of her child. 

Is this a startling and dreadful picture? Yet how 
many such there are; not perhaps vitiated to the full 
‘extent of our picture, though there are many for whom 
‘it is an accurate portrait, but occupying every interme- 
diate grade. Shall it longer—much longer be? 

We crave indulgence while we advert to one more 
‘important particular in regard to woman, before we 
close this already extended essay. We enter our pro- 
test against the early marriages on the part of females, 
|so prevalent. The very truth that such marriages are 
| sanctioned by custom, and are, therefore, common, the 
ns excites us to urge its evils and advocate reform, 
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The male is confined by the shackles of the law, until 
the full vigor of manhood shal! enable him tu enter with 
honor and success upon the arena of duty. But woman 
assumes her most serious responsibleness while she is 
yetavery child. It is true, that the female frame is 
developed at a somewhat earlier period than that of the 
male; but so far as our experience is our witness, this 
discrepancy does not extend in equal measure to mind. 
For whem will you demand more ripeness of character 
than for the wife and mother? and yet there is many a 
wife and mother, who is but a thoughtless and careless 
girl. Let as be borne with, though we speak plainly, 
for we speak at the same time what we feel, and indeed, 
we speak thetruth. It needs not argument to convince 
that in whatever light this custom is viewed, its per- 
nicious influences are of a serious nature. It is beyond 
the pale of the unfortunate and ill-judged ; it is aggra- 
vated—it is criminal. 

In bidding farewell to a subject that has enlisted our 
deepest interest, we would express our conviction that 
in no particular should there be more speedy and 
vigorous clamor for reform than in respect to the es- 
timate of the “Sphere of woman,” and the mental ali- 
ment she requires. Woman is not honored as she 
should be; she is not known; she does not know her- 
self. Itis the blindness in regard to her, which has 
led to the existing jealousy of man, and the desire to 
commingle with him in every scene, in every duty. 
This cannot be. The fiat of the Almighty has declared 
that it cannot be, and woman remain herself. Oh, let 
her know herself! Let her appreciate herself, and 
honor hee own glorious calling! And so soon as this 
shall be, she will be fully and truly honored and respect- 
ed by man. The superficial deference that is now ex- 
tended to her, which is demanded only by her compara- 
tive delicacy and weakness, enlarged perhaps by a sense 
of her superior virtue, will give place to a deeper, stron- 
ger, intenser regard; inculcated by the knowledge that 
she hath her own mighty work to achieve—her own 
lofty sphere on earth; a work, that man, in all the pride 
of giant intellect, cannot accomplish—a sphere, in 
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her mother. In vain had she exhausted every endear- 
j}ing epithet and term of consolation to arouse her from 

the lethargy of sorrow. Nothing would do. Over- 
come with ber own sorrow and the sight of her forlorn 
parent, she let her young heed fall into the lap of her 
mother, and gave vent to a burst of anguish terribléand 
touching in one so apparently helpless. For some time 
she rested exhausted upon her immovable mother, when, 
suddenly springing up, her whole frame quivering with 
eager hope, she exclaimed, “‘ Up, dear mother, there is 
yet hope.” Slowly the despairing eyes of her mother 
turned and rested their frozen beams on the glowing 
‘face of the enthusiastic girl; her marble lips parted, 

and her voice seemed to come from a far-off vault, 
| ‘“ Hope, hope! and who speaks of hope—thou, my fa- 
| therless one—hope ?—no, the clutches of the tyrant are 
upon us; the shadow of death is over us; the wail of 
cracking heart-strings is in my ear, and talk ye of hope? 
There is no hope—none.” Her features had remained 
fixed while she was speaking, and, but that the eye 
moved, the voice might have seemed to comme from a 
statue, so death-like and cold it seemed. 

It was the first time she had spoken—and Ruth, 
| thinking reason was returning to its seat, answered ea- 
| gerly, “‘ Do not despair, dear mother; I have a thought, 
| if you could only compose yourself to listen. I—’’ but 
she broke off on seeing she spoke te ears that grief had 
_made deaf to her voice. But the energy of the young 
girl sunk not, and she prepared to accomplish the pro- 
ject that had flashed across her mind in the depth of 
her grief, as the dazzling bow of heaven sometimes 
throws its belt of brilliancy over the earth, while the 
| rain is yet falling. Ruth wrapped herself in a large 
| cloak, and giving directions to a boy about six years old 

to watch his mother, left the house. She wound through 
‘several close streets that led to a more retired part of 
\the city, and soon, unmolested, stood on the step of 
| what, by its closed shutters and rusty latch, appeared 

to be an uninhabited tradesman’s stall. Her eager knock 
'| was unanswered—a second, and a third. Impatiently 
she raised the latch and entered what had been the 





which in his most soaring and far-reaching impulses, he 1 ware-room of a goldsmith’s stall. Cases of rings, plate, 
|| jewelry and ail the multifarious articles that compose 

|, the stock of a wealthy goldsmith of those times, lay 

Original. '| scattered about the room without regard to order, and 
THE TRADESMAN’S DAUGHTER. /covered with the accumulated dust of months. The 
= | fever of excited hope ran too wildly in the mind of Ruth 

BY ANN S. STEPHENS. } to admit of more than a passing glance at the neglected 

—_ | wealth scattered about her. She passed quickly for- 

For hours the poor wife of the imprisoned tradesman | ward, but stopped suddenly; and her heart quailed 
had remained in the position which the overflowing of | within her as through an open door she saw the object 
grief had left heria. As if one blow had turned her to | of her search. For the first time she thought of the 
stone, she sat bending forward with clasped fingers, and | magnitude and cruelty of the request she was about to 
eyes distendedly fixed op the door, through which her / make; and doubted whether, even to save the life of a 
husband had been dragged. No appearance of motion | father, she was doing right in tearing open the wounded 
bespoke life, except @ slight twitching of the nerves | bosom of one whose feelings had been so much greater 
about the mouth, as the soft troubled tones of consola-|| than those of death. Almost breathlessly she stood by 
tion reached her ear from the lips of her daughter; who, | the open door, gazing upon the inmate of the little 
beautiful in youth and fortitude, knelt before her with || room. He was a man of about thirty years, thin and 
tears rolling from her dark eyes, and streaming down pale almost to ghastliness, yet there was something 
the sweet face that was raised imploringly to that of. touchingly noble in his high, broad forehead, from which 


cannot move. 
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the black hair was combed and fell backwards over his 


shoulders. 


At lengthy timidly and with sinking hopes, Ruth ven- | 
tured to claim his notice by advancing into the room. 


He raised his head and a faint smile flitted over his 


features on recognising his niece. He motioned her to | 


take a seat on a low stool by her side, and laid his hand 
caressingly on her hair before he addressed her. At 
length, fixing his eyes mournfully upon her face, he 


said, in a voice so¢lear and sad, that it fell soothingly | 
on the torn heart of poor Ruth, “‘ And what brings thee, | 


my child, to the lone home of thy uncle? Has sorrow 


fullen on thy young head that thou seekest companion- | 


ship with misery ?”’ 
“ Alas, dear uncle,” she replied, ‘‘ you have guessed 
too right; I am in sore grief; for last night my poor 


father was dragged from our hearth-stone by a compa- | 
ny of the king’s men at arms, who accuse him of trea- | 


son.” 

“Treason! my brother John guilty of treason? child, 
thou ravest.”’ 

“Oh, would I did rave, dear uncle, if that could make 
my tale untrue—would I did rave. But alas, it is all 
too real. I saw it—felt it,” she continued, wringing 


her hands and weeping bitterly; “I saw them tear him 


from the clinging arms of my poor mother, who now | 


sits at home bemoaning. him and bereft of reason; I 
saw them strike with brutal violence my dear little 


Richard, as he clung to the knees of his father and beg- || 


ged piteously that they would not drag him from us. I 
heard their coarse jests on my poor face as I knelt to 
them in my agony of grief. Uncle, I do not rave; 
would thagI did”—and she leaned her forchead on his 
hand bathing it with her tears. 

“Compose thyself, my poor child; nay, do not cry 
so; this matter may not be so bad as thou supposest ; 
knowest thou on what this charge of treason is founded ?” 

“Yes; when I knelt and begged of them to tell me 
my father’s crime, they told me mockingly, uncle, mock- 
ingly, that it was for boasting that he would raise his 
son to the crown. I knew not what they meant then, 
but since I have bethought me, that once he said in one 
of his merry moods, that he would make our Richard 
heir to the crown, meaning the sign that hangs over 
our ware-room. Some person must have reported this 
to the king, and my poor father is condemned to death 
by the cruel Edward for a few words of pleasantry.” 

“Impossible, child, this cannot be the cause; even 
Edward, base as he is, would blush to put a man to 
death for an offence so trifling.” 

“Nay, she replied, “but the king has construed 
those words into a contempt for his title to the English 
crown, and therefore he condemns my poor father to 
the block.” 

Shore arose and traversed the room in agitation ; then 
stopping before Ruth, he said, “ Taken, tried and con- 
demned already! saidst thou thus, child—and at what 
time must he suffer 7” 

Ruth clasped her ‘hands over her eyes as if to shut 
out the sad vision this question presented, and in a 
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‘\choaked voice replied, ‘On Friday morning unless he 
can be saved.” 

| ‘Saved ; is there any hope of this ?” 

“Only through youonly through you, uncle; and 
it was for this I came; for this I dared to interrupt 
your solitude.”” Shore fixed his melancholy eyes upon 
her in inquiry, and silently waited for her to pro- 
‘ceed. 

“ Yes, uncle, it is to you I come to ask my father’s 
life, and the life of your brother. There is but one way, 
and would to God I could follow it alone; but I can- 
not, and despair has urged me on to entreat you to join 
me in petitioning one for his life, who the world says 
_rules this King Edward, even in his most wayward 
moods; I mean—”’ 

‘My wife?’ Ye dare not say it ismy wife,” almost 
shrieked the unfortunate man, clutching her hand 
and as suddenly relinquishing it, as he fell intoa chair, ev- 


} ery limb quivering with agitation, and big drops of per- 
1 spiration gathering on his pale forehead. 

“Uncle, dear uncle, forgive this cruelty,” cried the 
terrified girl, “‘ unhappy that I am, thus to be forced to 
tear the heart of my kind uncle, or see my father on 
the scaffuld.” She fell upon her knees by his side while 

| saying this, and attempted to take his hand, but he re- 


sisted her effort, saying— 

‘No, no, Ruth, ask me not to see her faceto hear 
that vuice; I could not and live. What! I, the father 
of her child, her first, only, her lawful husband, to ask 
her to smile upon the man who has made my home 
desolate, my child worse than motherless? No, Ruth, 
‘no,”—and he sprang up and struck his clenched hand 
‘upon the table—*‘ not if it would save the life of all thas 
ever drew blood from the same fountain.” 

1 “« My dearest uncle,” replied Ruth, frightened at his 
_vehemence, ‘‘ I did not ask all this; but one line, only 
one line from you will do more than prayers from me. 
I only ask you to write uncle; surely you will do this to 
save your own brother and the father of your poor Ruth?” 
| No more, no more; I will—but do not torture me 
with words.” 
| For some time the unhappy man sat as if endeavor- 
ing to still the tumalt of his frame. Then taking a vial 
‘fom his pocket he drank a part of its contents, and soor 
became calm enough to write; but his hand seemed to 
shrink from the vellum ; and it was long before he could 
bring himself to write the first lime; but when this was 
accomplished, he proceeded rapidly, as one who fears 
his power to finish a task will fail. With a heavy hand 
| he placed his signature, and handing the rell of vellum 


| to Ruth, motioned her to depart. 
| Elegant and costly as the fashion of the times would 


| permit was the dwelling King Edward had provided for 
‘the beautiful object of his illicit love. All that wealils 


| could purchase or power command, was lavished upon 


her persen and decorated her habitation, but each 
day did she feel more sensibly the difference between 
rors tenderness a husband feels for his :irtuous 
wife, and the unholy attachment expressed by the ob- 
ject of her present choice. The glitter of wealth 





could not hide, even fromthe object of such a union as 
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this, its shameless iniquity. The tie was formed by 
trampling on the most sacred duties of life and upon the 
best feelings of the human heart. It was a bond of sin, 
and misery was its reward. Full and sparkling was the 
golden bow! the youthful monarch had offered to the 
lips of his beautiful victim. 
the gall and wormwood she was condemned to drain 
alone to the bottom. Edward’s attachment for her was 
still in its first freshness. She had not yet been called 
upon to witness his hand tear away the unholy links 
that bound them together, to spend days and nights in 
listening to his footsteps, to hang on his eye fora glance 
of former kindness, and to listen and look in vain; but 
her foreboding heart told her this fate would inevitably 
be hers; and a trembling dread of the future poisoned 
the present. 

Whatever were the reflections of Jane they were 
interrupted by advancing footsteps. She listened with 
her graceful head bent slightly forward, and her heart 
palpitating like a caughtbird under her jewelled stomach- 
er. Nearer came the light footsteps, and brilliant was the 
smile that flashed like morning sunlight over each beau- 
tiful feature, dimpling the cheeks and lips into almost 


It 


opened, and admitted, rot the expected royal lover, but 


child-like sweetness, as she advanced to the door. 


a female, shrouded in the ample folds of a large cloak, 


who advanced timidly and knelt at her feet as she stood 
sueprised and disappointed. Jane’s natural benevo- 
lence prompted her to acts of kindness, and pitying the 
evident distress of the kneeling stranger, she stooped to 
raise her, exclaiming, “‘ Nay, maiden, kneel not to me; 


If 


I am not one to receive the homage of my fellows. 


in aught my poor efforts can assist thee, speak boldly ; | 


there is no cause of fear.” 

Slowly the suppliant arose; and, extending a roll of 
vellum, said, in a low suppressed voice, “‘ This, lady, 
will.inform you of my mission.” 

Jane took the vellum, thinking it a petition for her 

good offices with the king, such as she was in the habit 
of receiving; but before she opened it, she courteously 
led the stranger to one of the tapestried benches in 
the saloon. ‘‘ Rest here, my poor maiden, while I 
” Jearn the contents of this scroll, and if I can serve thee 
-“fear not the issue.” 
Thus saying, she withdrew to one of the arched win- 
dows and unrolled the vellum. It was scarcely open 


when with a smothered shriek, and lips, cheek, and | 


brow as pale as marble, she sprang to the shrouded fe- 


male and tore back the hood from a face scarcely less 
| 


white than her own. 

“Ruth, my own Ruth,” she exclaimed, clasping the 
poor girl wildly to ber bosom and madly kissing her 
forehead, “is it thou, so good and pure, who hast come 
to me in my degradation’ But that scroll—that scroll 
—with its blasting signature—whence came it, I say— 


speak quick or my brain will burst?” and without wait- | 
ing for an answer she darted forward to where the yel- | 


| 


lum had fallen, and again seizing it with trembling hands 
and compressed lips, ran over the contents. 
came to the signature, a spasm of pain seemed to dart 


She drank—but bitter was | 


When she | 





NS DAUGHTER. 


| over her, for she pressed the hand in which she grasped 
| the vellum, heavily against her side, and stood for a few 
moments gasping for breath, and quivering im every joint 
with suppressed agony. 

Ruth, almost exhausted with the contending emotions 
of the day, set watching with pale cheek and heavy eye, 
the overpowering agitation of the aunt she once thought 
so perfect. 

Jane at length advanced to her, and laying her finger 
on the vellum, said, in a low hoarsé voice that, as she 
proceeded, rose to the pitch of agony, “* This tells me 
there is a favor I can grant—ask it—take it, though it 
should be my heart-strings, and in return bear this mes- 
sage to him; tell him that if Jane Shore could again 
lay her head upon his bosom, as it once rested in her 
| heart’s innocence, she would endure the torture of years 

—tell him she is more wretched with a monarch at her 
feet, and the magnificence of a queen about her, than 
he can be in the solitude of his desolate home, for he 
has an approving conscience for a companion; but l— 
what have I but the consciousness of having scattered 
desolation and sorrow in the path of all I should have 
loved? Tell him I feel that misery, deep misery, will 
follow me for this; and now briefly tell me thine errand, 
for | would be alone with this scroll and my conscience.” 
Ruth, with many tearful interruptions, informed her 

of the imprisonment of her father, and the pitiful state 
Then she went on to describe her 
Jane listened, 


of her other parent. 
last distressing interview with her uncle. 
and as her thoughts were carried back to the scenes of 
her innocent happiness, by degrees the anguish of her 
feelings softened into a long and bitter fit of weeping. 
The certainty she felt of gaining a pardon for the bro- 
ther of her injured husband, soothed down her tumultu- 
ous self-upbraidings ; her beautiful features relaxed into 
their natural state, and she sat with her round white 


arm thrown carelessly around her niece, when quick 


The door 
opened, and Edward LV., of England, entered the room. 
A slight start, as his eye fell on Ruth, was succeeded by 
a brilliant smile. He advanced, and with the graceful 
assurance of a man privileged to trample upon forms, 
separated the auntand niece and seated himself between 
them. 

‘So, my lovely dame,” said he, addressing Jane, 
‘you have found a companion in my absence ; and by 
my faith, a pretty one, too. I, who spurred my horse 
from the hunt till his sides were bloody, that I might 
not fail in my promised visit, feel now that I should 
have forced him to death, had I known I should have 


light footsteps were heard in the passage. 


| found you with such a companion.” 


As he suid this, his large blue eyes were fixed in care- 
less admiration on the blushing Ruth, while his hand was 
familiarly turning the rings on Jane’s fingers. Jane 
answered with a smile, ‘“‘ You return from the hunt in 
cheerful mood, my liege, and I am right glad to see it, 
and more especially that the maiden pleases your ma- 
Jesty—for she has a boon to crave of your royal cle- 
‘mency.” 

_ “A boon, say you—and what favor can Edward deny 
a face like that? No, by the mass, if our citizens al- 
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ways sent such messengers, their king would soon win || 
the title of Edward, the merciful—ay, and the bountiful, 
toe, as our queen can witness.”” The little hand, still in | 
his, was drawn suddenly away as he mentioned the 
queen; but he again grasped it somewhat impatiently, 
exclaiming with a slight laugh, “ Nay, Jane, no foolish 





damsel—what wouldst thou ask of us, maiden?” 

“ Nothing less, my liege, than the life of a father, who 
has fallen under your majesty’s displeasure,” said Ruth, 
kneeling before the king.” 

“Rise, maiden, rise—thy father shall be forgiven 
though treason were his crime, if it were only for his 
relationship to a creature so beautiful as thou art. But 
before we grant his pardon, take thy seat again at our 
side, and tell us thy father’s name and offence.” 

‘His crime,” said Jane, hastily interrupting Ruth 
who was about to answer, “ his crime, my lord, is hav- 
ing said when in his wine, that he would make his son 
heir to the crown.” 

“Ha, [remember me of the circumstance; a rash 
fool and a vain one—still, if he is thy father, damsel, we | 
will order his release.” 

Ruth, who had been indulging in hope since the en- 
trance of the king, now sprang up as if a load had been 
taken from her heart. In a burst of eloquent feeling 
she poured forth her gratitude to the king and then to 
Jane, and finished by entreating permission to depart 
immediately with the joyful intelligence of her father’s 
freedom. 

“Nay, nay, my pretty one—not so fast,” cried the 
king, ‘we have now a favor to crave—one kiss from 
those bright lips in exchange for thy father’s life.”’ 

Ruth shrank from the proffered salute, and Jane see- 
ing a cloud gathering over the king’s brow, said gaily, | 
“‘ Nay, nay, my lord, you but now accused me of jealousy 
—my hand claims that kiss as an atonement.” 

“ King’s lips never had fairer challenge, or more wil- | 
lingly paid their homage,” replied the gay monarch gal-, 
lantly raising her hand to his lips, ‘but what is this, ! 
fair dame, that thy fingers lock in so lovingly,” and he || 
took from her hand the letter of her husband which she |) 
still unconsciously held. i 

“ Ha, what means this,” he cried, springing up and | 
stamping violently on the floor, “‘ speak, madam, and | 
disprove that Edward, of England was to have been 
cheated into an act of kindness to the man he hates as 
much as king can hate menial—speak, woman, I com- 
mand you—explain this artifice.” But the object of his | 
wrath was incapable of answering. Exhausted by her 
former emotions, and terrified at his vehemence, she . 
had fallen forward upon the fleor. <A string of gems 
that had fastened her hair under the flowing head-dress 
worn in that age, was torn off with the drapery, and | 
her hair, loosened and deranged, fell in abundance from | 
its confinement, i} 

Edward, in his passion, saw not her situation, but | 
foaming with rage paced the room with a heavy tread, | 
trampling heedlessly upon the scattered jewels as they 
lay in his way; but on coming so near the object of his i 
wrath as to get his spur entangled in the bright mass of , 


£ 
brown hair that lay scattered in its beauty over the 
floor, he stopped in his hurried walk, and carefully dis- 
entangling his feet, raised her in his arms and bore her 
tothe couch. In doing so, he passed the frightened 


Ruth who shrank back to avoid him, and his anger took 


a new direction. ‘‘ Begone, minion,” he cried, in a 


jealousy—but tell us what we can do to please this fair voice of thunder, forgetting in his wrath it was a female 


he addressed, “‘ begone, I say, and come not hither again 
to sow discord and mischief. Away,” he repeated, turn- 
ing furiously frdm the couch, “and speak not of what 
has passed, or by my crown, thy father’s head shall 
have company upon the scaffold.” 


* > % * ” ” 


Years had passed by since the foregoing scene, when 
Edward, while in the very prime of manhood, had been 
called before the bar of Him who judges the monarch 
as rigorously as the beggar. Richard, the hunchback, 
of murderous memory, with the assassin’s dagger, had 
cut his way to the crown ; and in order to justify, among 
other enormities, the death of Lord Hastings, he con- 
demned the unhappy Jane Shore to be stripped of her 
possessions, and cast into the street to perish, forbid- 


ding all on pain of death rendering her succor or suste- 
‘nance. Meanwhile, Ruth had passed through much 


of suffering. Her character had been strengthened by 
allliction; and as one tie after another that bound her 
to her fellow men was severed, she but applied herself 
more anxiously to perform the duties that remained. 
The sorrows that had clouded her life led her pure 
thoughts to that after state of bliss where she looked 
furward to join those that the hand of tyranny had torn 
from her. 

Her mother had never recovered from the state of 
torpid sorrow which we described in the Leginning of 
our story. Soon after the execution of her husband, 
she, too, died unconscious of the event. The little boy 


soon followed ; and Ruth, except her Uncle Shore, was 


left alone to struggle through a world she had so mach 


cause to fear. She took up her residence with that 


kind uncle, and by degrees won him to something lik® 
cheerfulness. 

Ruth was one morning drawn to the door by the noise 
of many feet upon the pavement. Surprise and pity 
kept her there on seeing a miserable female in front of 
their dwelling, whom the brutal crowd were urging for- 


| ward, notwithstanding her state of utter exhaustion. 


On seeing Ruth, she feebly approached the steps, and in 
a voice of touching misery, entreated for one piece of 
bread. The generous girl turned to grant her request, 
notwithstanding some one from the crowd called to in- 
form her that death would be the consequence. In 
passing through the ware-room to procure the bread, 
Ruth met her uncle. He, too, had heard that voice of 
entreaty, and though as yet ignorant of the barbarous 
cruelty of the tyrant, he had instantly recognized in its 
hollow sounds notes that had fallen sweetly on his ear 
in happier times. Wildly he rushed to the pavement, 
and there in all her misery, for the first time since her 
disgrace, the husband and the wife met. When Ruth 
returned with bread for the wretched woman, ehe was 
a cOtpse in the arms of her husband. 
ad 





ASK NOT WHY IT IS | LOVE THEE. 





COMPOSED FOR THE LADIES’ COMPANION BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
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2. Though others smile with kindness on me, 


This heart alone is thine ; 


Its every pulse an off’ring to thee, 


So hallowed is its shrine. 


The sun will hold his onward course, 
Thus does my love, my love incline; 
To thee, and nought on earth can force 


My heart frem being thine. 


ij 


3. In vain thou bid’st me to forget thee, 
Death shall first be mine, 
E’en then my flitt’ring soul shall bless thee, 
For my heart is thine. 
Each thought that haunts this fever'd brain 
From love's first dawn is thine, is thine, 
And this, the latest breathes again, 
That my heart is thine. 





eh. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Pagx.—During the past month nothing has been presented 
gg ate of a novel character, at this house, which was not | 
adverted to in our last number—in other words, Mr. and Mrs, 


Mathews and Mr. Power have been again engaged, and have | 


occupied nearly the whole of the time. 


Mr. aud Mrs, Mathews terminated their engagement about 
the middle of the month, On the gentleman’s benefit night, 
which was announced as offering their performances for the 
Jast time in this country, the audience was exceedingly large 
and fashionable, and the several personations of these artists 
were greeted with warm plaudits from every part of the house, 
It cannot be questioned that their acting was fully worthy of 
the applause and acclamation bestowed upon it, Both these 
performers are excellent. Mrs. Mathews is the more finished 
artist of the two, but the distinction is one only to be discovered 
by the careful scrutiny of the analytical critic. We have not 
space to speak at large on this point: yet, in a few words, we 
will endeavor to convey our meaning. Mrs, Mathews ever ap- 
pears the character she would personate. She never steadily 
gazes at the audience, betraying signs that she knows there are 
persons before her. She is wholly lost in her vocation. No 
actress can be more perfect—though others may be more fasci- 
nating, and may overcome us with “special wonder.” The 
style of her acting is such that persons who wish to see some- 
thing beyond nature had better not witness her performances— 
such persons can see just such acting every day in a lady’s 
parlor, without paying a dollar, if they have only the happi- 
ness of being introduced into good society, Mrs. Mathews, 
then, is only to be admired by those who have a good taste for 
the dramatic art and those who have never seen much of life— 
those who prefer to view it at the theatre than search for it in 
the actual world. Mr. Mathews is not equal to hisconsort. He 
is, however,a diligent and apt pupil. He bas learned rapidly, 
and, of course, has unlearned, also, to a good degree. He has 
much still to unlearn. He is always before an audience—his 
eyes tell you that he is aware of it—his smiles at the pit are 
the seals that assure you of it. In whatsoever character you 
behold him, your mind ejaculates there is Charles Mathews, 


Mr. Power,the personator of Irish character, passed through 
his farewell engagement immediately subsequent to that of the 
performers we have mentioned above. We have often witness- 
ed, with pleasure, bis delineations: they are always replete 
with a rich humor which is sure to please. We must take ex- 
ception, however, to his mono-dramas, if we would make any 
thing like a critical comment upon the stage. No matter what 
this actor appears in, it is Power here, and Power there—Pow- 
er everywhere! One is inclined to think that the actor is a 
perfect autocrat, for it matters not how much the other actors 
are annoyed, so he lights the scene. This, truly, is not obser- 
vable at a single performance, but where a person witnesses 
the same play several times, it is ev identthat Mr. Power causes 
nearly all the stambling on the part of those who have as good 
a right to be heard as himself. This isshameful. It is not only 
uncourteous to the actors, but is disrespectful to the audiences 
who, year after year, countenance and applaud them. It is 
Mr. Power's cunning that does all this—although he has not the 
cunning to conceal it from those who have their eyes open. 
It is not, however, our province or disposition to expose all 
these tricks, unless they interfere with the enjoyment of the 
audience. We hope to have sach things reformed altogether 
in future. Mr. Power would be much more acceptable to all 
parties, we think, if he were a little more modest. 

Xe an actor he is very amusing—there ie no one more so; vet 
he has hie faults. Once of his chief ones we will mention. It is 
hie familiarity with hie audiences—his impudent self-posse: 
sion, which carries him through every thing, and which 
strengthens our belief in the old maxim,—* Brass ts every 
thing.” If this is inherent to his composition, we regret it; if 
it isa “ part of his system,” let him rid himself of it as speedi- 
ly as it ie posible for him eo tede. We admire his talent—we 


laugh at his Momus -lihe face—we are pleased with his accem 
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‘' plishments—but we wish he were not more than half as popu- 


|lur as he is, that he might be obliged to work in the harness 

with others, and thus be of more benefit to the profession he 
has chosen. Moreover, we wish that the people were less satis- 
fied than they are with the little sketches in which ke appears— 
that they would find fault with mere scenes, and demand some- 
thing from the players which should approach to what might 
be called a comedy. However, the work of reform, if it be 
commenced, must of necessity be slow in its progress. The 
practices of speculators in dramatic talent have done so much 
injury tothe drama that it will be many years before any im- 
portant change can be effected. The days of the legitimate 
drama, nevertheless, must be restored, or the drama—the acted 
drama, must die into paltry insignificance. 


NATIONAL.—At this establishment, within a few weeks, en- 
gagements have been fulfilled by the Corps de Ballet, under 
Monsieur Hazard, as he was styled in the bills; by Mr. For- 
rest, and by Mademoiselle Celeste. As yet, we have not spoken 
of the first of these. 

The Corps de Ballet was partially suceessful, and only so; for 
this French company was almost entirely composed of Ameri- 
can girls, who have been under the instruction of Mr. Hazard 
in Philadelphia for several months. Why will our managers 
eudeavor to announce all their novelties as imported, or, as 
having been polished by an engagement at a forcign theatre? 
Is the fault with the public? If so, let itbe amended. Let us 
take some delight in encouraging our own artists, and not ex- 
pend all our praise npon the second-rate and third-rate artists 
of England and France—persons who may shine very well in 
the parts they are wont to personate at home, but who, to be 
successful here, introduce petty plays night after night, and 
week after week, which are applauded much more than the 
best dramas of the best writers, and are utterly dangerous to 
the future interests of the drama. But to return toour subject, 
Madame Stephan, of the company we have mentioned, is cer- 
tainly worthy of a remark. She dances with ease and grace, 
and is sure to be welcomed by the audience whenever she ap- 
pears. Some of her associates are very promising in their art, 
and, by severe study, may in time approach to Madame Ste- 
phan’s finish, though they can never expect to equal her in that 
natural grace which can alone make a dancer great in the eyes 
of the public. 

Mr. Forrest's engagement was, very judiciously in the mana 
cer, ashortone. He has confined himself to a few of his old 
characters, such as Spartacus, Metamora, Claude Melnotte, 
ete. Rather peculiarly we think, he has not attempted any cha- 
racter moulded by Shakspeare—and is it well that he has not, 
perhaps; for his fame as an actor, and his purse as a business 
man, can never be enlarged by his performances in the plays of 
the immortal dramatist. He can never endue his form and face 
with the subtle spirit which all of Shakspeare’s characters 
should possess in some degree plainly noticeable. Still, we 
would not be understood to say that he cannot give us a fair 
performance in many scenes. He can do so; and sometimes he 
plays so well that we are surprised that he should hinge upon 
his efforts, unaccountably fixed deformities. 

In Claude Melnotte, Mr. Forrest appears to much advantage. 
He seems to have felt the character to a good extent, and 
though we dislike exceedingly his dress as the Prince, we pass 
it over, to give him our word of praise for the beautiful manner 
in which He delineates the aspirings of the low-born boy of 
genius—in which he displays with nicety and precision the 
sense of error which Claude feels and his determination to 
wipe the stain away from his character. Yet we should not 
forget to censure the pointed way in which he addresses the 
pit, when he exclaims, “Oh, that we—we, the hewers of wood,” 
ete. We have noticed that he always obthins for it a round of 
applause. It would better become an aspirant for political 
honors than one who would win renown as an artist, to adopt 
such a style of expression. The sentence is always delivered 
emphatically et the audience. We wonder at this, since Mr- 
Forrest in refusing to address his friends before the curtain, 
makes this out of the way method of speaking to them during 

play, alto er too palpable to be misunderstood. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Mr. Forrest's engagement was a farewell one, and he has de- 
parted to the Southern cities. On the last night of his engage-- 
ment he was called before the curtain, and it was supposed 
that he would speak, but he only smiled and withdrew imme- 
diately upon making his bow. We think this was tasteful. 
The practice of speaking before the curtain is foolish, and can 

, . have no good effect. If acall be made for an actor it should 
: seldom be done, and when done should be, indeed, a compli- 
ment. 
| Mademoiselle Celeste has been attracting very large audien- 
ces every night. In the opinion of the multitude, no actress 
j ever equalled her; but she makes the judicious grieve, not so 
much that she does not please them, but that she pleases the 
public so much, and that her miserable plays are greeted with 
. applause, while the words of the best dramatists fall almost 
, upon senseless walls. It is true she is an artist, butone in a 
line of performance which has but little to recommend it. We 
rather prefer to hear good ideas read well by a plain woman. 
To the intellectual, we bow in preference; for mere momentary 
pleasure is as unsatisfaetory as a sudden and short shower on a 
heated desert of sand. The immense popularity of Mademoi- 
: selle Celeste exhibits how easily the public are carried away 
with the vanities of beauty and the trappings of art, rather 
than by great intellectual merit. Mademoiselle Celeste is an 
artist. She is certainly very accomplished; but it is out of 
our power to divine why it is that the people are so anxious to 
see her perform. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Paavo: Harper & Brothers.—We consider this book as de- 
cidedly the best Mr. Simms has presented tothe public. With 
the exception of the Lady Cava, who is a milk-and-waterish 
creation hardly worthy of a place in its pages, his female cha- + 
racters are creatures of fire and spirit, that rest upon the me- 
mory as if colored there with the pencil of an antist. The 
Gothic courtesan—we have forgotten her name—but the cha- 
racter is vividly before us—is, in our estimation, the most fine- 
ly delineated, and the most true to nature of any female that he 
has yet portrayed. There is something thrilling, and yet 
strangely correct, in the struggle of good and evil in her heart. 
The death scene kindles the fancy almost to horror, but we 
should have liked the conciusion better had she been allowed 
to follow the good impulses of her heart, and have repented in 
her native mountains. Among the men, is a most despicable 
% villain, and a more than glorious old Jew—the hero, whom we 
do not exactly fancy, and his brother whom the author most 
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- appropriately makes the lover of Lady Cova. The two cha- 
of racters were created each for the other, and if they are not 
e allowed to get married in the promised two volumes, it will be, 
- as the old ladies say, “ against all nature.” The book will not 
- ouly be read, but will be remembered: for there are scenes in 
ir it that cannot leave the mind. \ 
1e Vevasco; a Tragedy: Harper & Brothers.—This American | 
n production reflects the greatest credit on its talented and young 
author, Epes Sargent, Esq. We have perused this play with 
e. unusual attention, and feel no hesitation in pronouncing it, 
id equal to the best of those emanating from foreign dramatists, | 
es The poetry of Velasco is rich and glowing—the dialogue is | 
er pointed and free from irksomeness—the incidents sufficiently | 
of dramatic to ensure the perfectness of stage effect. The reflec- | 
10 tions of Izidora are chaste and beautiful, particularly in the | 
to scene after having beheld the corpse of her murdered fathers 
ot “fle moves not—breathes not! Isthisdeath* No, no! 
1e It cannot, should not be! not death! not death! 
” Ah, father, speak—it is thy daughter calls! 
of She, who this morning hung upon thy neck— 
a Whom thou didst circle in thy living arms! 


Cold, motionless, 
Silent, for evermore! 





And I stand here, 
Conscious of this, yet wondrously alive— 
Nerving my sinews to the appointed task. 
The name? Kuow ye the name he would have utter’d? 
Yedo not. Itis well. Bear in your burthen. 


| 
Oh, do not leave me thus !— | 
| 
| 


| 


tj 





Now to fulfil mine oath! and were there none, 

To bind me to pursue the murderer, 

Should not my filial duty be enough 

Tourge me on? An oath? an oath of vengeance! 
Oh, what nave I to do with vengeance? I, 

Who do so shudder at the sight of blood. 
Unworthy hesitation ; am I not 

A warrior’s promised bride? Where should I fly, 
If notto him, in this calamity ? 

Alas, he now awaits me, light of heart, 

Beside the garden’s verge—the spot I chose. 
Affliction casts no shadow on his dreams! 

He looks fora glad meeting. Oh, Velasco, 

What desolation would be round my path, 

In this bereavement, where it not for thee!” 





And again, her reply, when she discovers her lover, Velasco, 
is his murderer: 


“Wake? Then’tisa dream! 
Oh, blessed waking! such a dream of horror 
Duped my poor senses—were it palpable, 
It could not more have check’d my frozen blood, 
Nor thrill’d mine eyes within their loosen’! orbs. 
Methought I gazed upon my slaughter’d sire— 
Bound by an oath of dire solemnity, 
To take swift vengeance on his murderer, 
Distraught with grief, I hasten’d to Velasco— 
Whom should I make, but him, my champion? 
The lightning’s flash—the muffled thunder’s peal— 
The arrowy rain—I heeded not the storm ; 
But forward urged my steps, until, atlength, 
I met my lover near our favorite haunt. 
Averted were his eyes—but when he turn'd 
To fold me in his arms, pale horror glared 
From every tortured feature—then, oh, then— 
Thou art Velasco. This isnot my home: 
My happy chamber, where the morning sun 
Sheds such a tender radiance. No; theair 
Is black with vapyrs, and the moaning gale 
Bends the high) es and sweeps the murky clouds. 
What do I her ft such an hour as this? 
It was no dre It is reality.” 










In conclusion we quote the following, previous to her antici- 
pated nuptials with Velasco: 


“My home seems changed: new faces stare upon me; 
Familiar ones are miss’d; or, do | dream? 

Was it not all mere fantastic play 

Of brain-sick fancy? No. I stood before 

The king, and claim’d redress against my lover. 
Oh, hypocrite! thy tongue besought a boon 
Thy inmost heart rejected. I have fail’d 

In my first trial—would it were the last. 

May it not be the last? Have I not done 

All that could be exacted of me? No! 

My duty urges, aud my oath compels— 

Terrible duty! heart-distracting oath! 


| Is this the hand to point th’ avenging steel— 
P ging 


To point itagainst him! Anddo I waver? 
Do fee soon infract my sacred word ? 

Ye powers of retribution, strengthen me— 
And thou, impatient ghost, rebuké me not 
For this delay: I'll not forget thy mandate: 
I willdo all my woman’s weakness can.” 


Throughout the entire work, we could continue making ex- 
tracts, in proof of our opinion, were it necessary; but the re- 
putation of Mr. Sargent is too firmly established to require such 
acourse. It is, in short, a production reflecting alike honor to 
the poetic powers of the author and the dramatic literature of 
our country. Velasco has been produced in Boston with the 
most unequivocal success. Miss Ellen Tree sustained Izidora, 
the heroine. It will, we are happy to learn, be performed at 
the South this winter by the same lady. 


STANLEY; or, the Recollections of a Manof the World: Lea 
& Blanchard,—This is an American work ; the name of the au- 
thor is not, however, revealed, It equals any of those which 
are now flowing so fast from the press of our country, and in 
point of literary composition it is superior to many of them.— 
G. & C. Carvill. 


Nicnoras NickLesy.—The publishers, Lea & Blanchard, 
have issued, complete in one volume, the first part of this pecu- 
liarly interesting narrative. The illustrations are numerous 
and characteristic of the story. Charles Dickens, the notorious 
“ Boz,” is the editor of the work in question.—G. & C. Carvill, 
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NaPow Memoins—Evenings with Prince Cambacirés.— 
E. L. Carty & A. Hart.—The author seems possessed of the 
eceasary matcrials for the formation of a valuable record of 

nts. We have not read it through, but what we have 
that it is one of great interest.— Wiley & Putnam. 


AN ExpPep tion or Discovery in Arrica. E. L. Carey & A. 
Hart.—This work is the production of James Edward Alexan- 
der, Wider whose conduct the expedition commenced its tour 
of digcoveries. ‘The volumes are interspersed with anecdotes 
illustrative of African manners, together with a brief descrip- 
tion of the chase as conducted in that wild country. It is an 
invaluable work.— Wiley & Putnam. 


Tue Mippy: E. L. Carey & A, Hart.—This is another of 
those numerous productions, the foundation of which is laid 
onthe écean. The interest of all such narratives are mostly of 
a Hature calculated to enlist deeply the feelings of the reader. 
_—~ Wiley & Putnam. 

Romance or Vienna: E. L, Carey & A, Hart.—Here we have 
the famed Mrs. Trollope again. Her mind is ever active, and 
consequently she is always engaged with something or other— 
whether it be of a libellous or innocent nature it is the same to 
her. Her powers of description are great and they would do 
honor to a more worthy owner. There is a peculiarity about 
her writings that we have ever admired, although we strongly 
condemned her ijliberal and prejudiced opinions. 

Barrisn Senate: E.L. Carey & A. Hart.—The author ofthe 
“(reat Metropolis,” has, apparently after much labor and re- 
search, succeeded in manufacturing the “British Senate; ase- | 

cond series of “ Recollections of the Lords and Commons.” It) 
a: a work, we doubt not of much truth, inasmuch as the author | 
states he has done every thing in his power" swore the great- | 
est possible accuracy in hisstatements. T ea melPtion of the 
opening of Parliament by the young queen, Vi... , will am- 
ply repay a perusal.— Wiley & Putnam. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Acabemy or Five Arts, Barclay street.—A most magnifi- 
cent collection of pictures has just been opened in Barclay St., | 
each picture a study anda gem. Fourare by Dubufe. One is | 
a thrilling scene from Lord Byron. The quiet and holy pic- | 
ture of John in the Wilderness, is of itself sufficient to place | 
the artist at the head of modern painters. The Circassian 
Slave, and the Princess of Capua, the one a portrait, the other | 
an illustration of a common Eastern custom, are both full of 
Dubufe’s peculiar excelletce. The satin drapery about the | 
former is perfection in its way. But the principal attraction of 
the room is an immense picture of the Destruction of Jerusa- |, 
lem, by Titus, for the first time exhibited since it came from the ! 
hands of the artist. A day might be well spent in examining 
this fine painting, and each hour would end in the discovery of || 
a host of rich beauties, unperceived by the careless observer. || 
It is indeed a rare production. The Revolt in Paris isthe only | 
remaining scene which is of deep interest and finely executed. | 
The whole entirely fills the exhibition room, which is fitted up 
with excellent taste, and with a regard to light which gives a | 


most beautiful effect. | 


i} 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF MISS M. B. SNOWDEN. | 
Tur sweetest flowers that gem the gay parterre, | 
In transient beauty bloom, and fade away: 
And mem’ry fondly sighs o'er flowers that were 
The fleeting shadows of the by-gone day. 


i] 
And thou art gone! gone to thy narrow home i 
Ere rip’ning years had nursed thee into bloom, i 
To that bright world where angel spirits roam 
Whose op’ning gates are in the silent tomb. i 
Spirit of maiden purity, farewell: I 
Claim'd bv the holy sisterhood of Heaven, 
In endless « alms of light and life to dwell, 
Sinless in soul—in lighter sins forgiven. 


EDITORS’ 





TABLE. 


JucietTa GorvINI ; THE MrisEr’s DauGHTeER.—We have read 
the manuscript of this play carefully and critically, and consi- 
der it a valtable acquisition to the dramatic literature of our 
country. The plot is intensely interesting and is developed 


with great skill and judgment. The language is simple and 


effective and distorted by none of those urnatual inversions so 
common among our modern play-writers. ‘The author has also, 
with great good taste we think, resisted several grand oppor- 
tunities for inserting ranting and raging speeches in his piece. 
There is much .fine sentiment, glowing imagery and touching 
poetry in the performance, all in accordance with the characters 
which utter them and flowing naturally from their position in 
the story. We learn that Mr. Isaac C. Pray, Jr., is the author. 


The annexed article will be read with pleasure by those who 
feel the importance of a Christmas dinner. The author has 
conceived and executed his work in a truly poetical style. He 
is evidently.inspired much by his knowledge of the standard 
poets, This is betrayed in his style: 


THE TURKEY—A CHRISTMAS PIECE. 
I saw the Turkey in his matchless pride ; 
The barn-yard ground, with crest erect, he walked. 
Hlis subjects marched behind and by his side; 
And he Grand Tark of all, imperious stalked. 
No crowned king could with this fowl compare 
In his inajestic step and stately air, 


Himself at his full height he proudly raised— 
Each other Turkey meekly bent his head, 
And then around him in contempt he gazed, 
And, could he speak, I’m sure he’d thus have said: 
“ Show me the Turkey on this farm, I say, 
That from myself can bear the palm away.” 


Thus thought the Turkey, and in grandeur stood ; 
But soon the ruthless farmer-boy drew nigh— 

His right hand sternly grasped a club of wood, 
His sleeves up-rolled, and murder in his eye. 

With direful force he struck one deadly blow, 

And on the ground he laid that Turkey low. 


The Turkey fell ; but struggled still with death : 
His eye a look of stern defiance wore ; 

And, half up-raised, he madly strove for breath, 
Then gave one desperate gasp, and—all was o'er! 

And here this moral is impressed on all, 

That soon or later, pride must have a fall. 


Ah, hapless Turkey! Hard was thy sad fate! 
For o’er thy mangled corpse, in joyous glee, 

Matrons, maids, urchins, each before « plate, 
Shall mingle laugh and mirth and jollity, 

Until, at last, satiety shall be, 

And they are full of happiness—and thee! 


And ye, the offspring of that luckless bird, 
Will ye not sigh, and weep, and rave, because 
He whose sweet gobbles have so oft been heard, 
Is gobbled up himself by human jaws? 
And cackle curses 'gainst that custom grand, 
Which spreads such havoc through all Turkey Land? 


The happy parents, for their children’s joy, 
Have made ye parentless ; he who was living 
Yesterday, your sire, now dead, they do employ— 
Grief infinite to you—for their thanksgiving. 
So goes the world; what's happiness to me, 

Another's direst curse, perchance, may be. 





Reader—these lines a moral good contain, 
Which you with cure may easily discover ; 
I shall not deem my verses are in vain, 
If you will deign to con that moral over. 
Yes! In these stanzas ofan unfledged pen, 
A lesson is to Turkeys—and to men! 
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